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THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
HUMBUGS. 


Everysopy is acquainted with that enchant- 
ing collection of stories, the Thousand and 
One Nights, better known in England as 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Most 
people know that these wonderful fancies are 


unquestionably of genuine Eastern origin, and | 


are to be found in Arabic manuscripts now ex- 
isting in the Vatican, in Paris, in London, and 
in Oxford ; the last-named city being particu- 
larly distinguished in this connection, as pos- 
sessing, in the library of Christchurch, a ma- 
nuscript of the never to be forgotten Voyages 
of Sinbad the Sailor. 

The civilised world is indebted to France 
for a vast amount of its possessions, and 
among the rest for the first opening to Europe 
of this gorgeous storehouse of Eastern riches. 
So well did M. Gatianp, the original trans- 
lator, perform his task, that when Mr. 
Worttey MontacveE brought home the ma- 
nuscript now in the Bodleian Library, there 
was found (poetical quotations excepted), to 
.be very little, and that of a very inferior kind, 
to add to what M. Galland had already made 
perfectly familiar to France and England. 

Thus much as to the Thousand and One 
Nights, we recal, by way of introduction to 
the discovery we are about to announce. 

There has lately fallen into our hands, a 
manuscript in the Arabic Character (with 
which we are perfectly acquainted), contain- 
ing a variety of stories extremely similar in 
structure and incident to the Thousand and 
One Nights; but presenting the strange fea- 
ture that although they are evidently ofancient 
origin, they have a curious accidental bearing 
on the present time. 
ference of manners and customs, it would 
often seem—were it not for the manifest im- 
possibility of such prophetic knowledge in 
any mere man or men—that they were writ- 
ten expressly with an eye to events of the 
current age. We have referred the manu- 
script (which may be seen at our office on the 
first day of April in every year, at precisel 
four o’clock in the morning), to the seofounth 
est Oriental Scholars of England and France, 
who are no less sensible than we are ourselves 
of this remarkable coincidence, and are equally 
ata loss to account for it. They are agreed, we 
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may observe, on the propriety of our rendering 


the title in the words, The Thousand and One 
Humbugs. For, although the Eastern story- 
tellers do not appear to have possessed any 
word, or combination of parts of words, 
precisely answering to the modern English 
Humbug (which, indeed, they expressed by 
the figurative phrase, A Camel made of sand), 
there is no doubt that they were conversant 
with so common a thing, and further that 
the thing was expressly meant to be de- 
signated in the general title of the Arabic 
manuscript now before us. Dispensing with 
further explanation, we at once commence the 
specimens we shall occasionally present, of 
this literary curiosity. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Among the ancient Kings of Persia who 
extended their glorious conquests into the 
Indies, and far beyond the famous River 
Ganges, even to the limits of China, TaxEp- 
TAURUS (or Fleeced Bull) was incomparably 
the most renowned. He was so rich that 
he scorned to undertake the humblest enter- 
prise without inaugurating it by ordering 
his Treasurers to throw several millions 
of pieces of gold into the dirt. For the same 
reason he attached no value to his foreign 
possessions, but merely used them as play- 
things for a little while, and then always 
threw them away or lost them. 

This wise Sultan, though blessed with in- 
numerable sources of happiness, was afflicted 
with one fruitful cause of discontent. He 
had been married many scores of times, yet 
had never found a wife to suit him. Although 
he had raised to the dignity of Howsa Kum- 
mauns* (or Peerless es great variety 
of beautiful creatures, not only of the lineage 
of the high nobles of his court, but also 
selected from other classes of his subjects, 


| the result had uniformly been the same. They 


proved unfaithful, brazen, talkative, idle, 
extravagant, inefficient, and boastful. Thus 
it naturally happened that a Howsa Kum- 
mauns very rarely died a natural death, 
but was generally cut short in some violent 
manner. 

At length, the young and lovely Reefawm 
(that is to say Light of Reason), the youngest 


* Sounded like House o’ Commons. 
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and fairest of all the Sultan’s wives, and to 
whom he had looked with hope to recom- 
pense him for his many disappointments, 
made as bad a Howsa Kummauns as any of 
the rest. The unfortunate Taxedtaurus took 
this so much to heart that he fell into a pro- 
found melancholy, secluded himself from ob- 
servation, and for some time was so seldom 
seen or heard of that many of his great officers 
of state supposed him to be dead. 

Shall I never, said the unhappy Monarch, 
beating his breast in his retirement in 
the Pavilion of Failure, and giving vent 
to his tears, find a Howsa Kummauns, 
who will be true to me! He then quoted 
from the Poet, certain verses import- 
ing, Every Howsa Kummauns has deceived 
me, Every Howsa Kummauns is a Hum- 
bug, I must slay the present Howsa Kum- 
mauns as I have slain so many others, I am 
brought to shame and mortification, 1 am 
despised by the world. After which his 
grief so overpowered him, that he fainted 
away. 

It happened that on recovering his senses 
he heard the voice of the last-made Howsa 
Kummauns, in the Divan adjoining. Applying 
his ear to the lattice, and finding that that 
shameless Princess was vaunting her loyalty 
and virtue, and denying a host of facts— 
which she always did, ail night—the Sultan 
drew his scimitar in a fury, resolved to put 
an end to her existence. 

But, the Grand Vizier Parmarstoon (or 
Twirling Weathercock), who was at that 
moment watching his incensed master from 
behind the silken curtains of the Pavilion of 
Failure, hurried forward and prostrated him- 
self, trembling, on the ground, This Vizier 
had newly succeeded to Abaddeen (or the 
Addled), who had for his misdeeds been 
strangled with a garter. 

The breath of the slave, said the Vizier, 
is in the hands of his Lord, but the Lion will 
sometimes deign to listen to the croaking of 
the frog. I swear to thee, Vizier, replied 
the Sultan, that I have borne too much 
already and will bear no more. Thou and 
the Howsa Kummauns are in one story, 
and by the might of Allah and the beard 
oS ne Prophet, I have a mind to destroy ye 

th ! 


When the Vizier heard the Sultan thus 
menace him with destruction, his heart 
drooped within him, But, being a brisk and 
ready man, though stricken in years, he 
Png certain lines from the Poet, implying 
that the thunder-cloud often spares the leaf 
or there would be no fruit, and touched the 
ground with his forehead in token of sub- 
mission. What wouldst thou say ? demanded 
the generous Prince, I give thee leave to 
speak. Thou art not unaccustomed to public 
8 eaking ; speak glibly! Sire, returned the 

izier, but for the dread of the might of my 
Lord, I would reply in the words addressed 
by the ignorant man to the Genie. And what 
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were those words? demanded the~Sultan. — 
Repeat them! Parmarstoon replied, To hear 
is to obey: 


THE STORY OF THE IGNORANT MAN AND 
THE GENIE. 


Sire, on the barbarous confines of the 
kingdom of the Tartars, there dwelt an 
ignorant man, who was obliged to make a 
journey through the Great Desert of Desola- 
tion; which, as your Majesty knows, is some- 
times a journey of upwards of three score 
and ten years. He bade adieu to his mother 
very early in the morning, and departed 
without a guide, ragged, barefoot, and 
alone. He found the way surprisingly steep 
and rugged, and beset by vile serpents and 
strange unintelligible creatures of horrible 
shapes. It was likewise full of black bogs 
and pits, into which he not only fell himself, 
but often had the misfortune to drag other 
travellers whom he encountered, and who 
got out no more, but were miserably stifled. 

Sire, on the fourteenth day of the journey 
of the ignorant man of the kingdom of the 
Tartars, he sat down to rest by the side of a 
foul well (being unable to find a better), and 
there cracked for a repast, as he best could, a 
very hard nut, which was all he had about 
him. He threw the shell anywhere as he 
stripped it off, and having made an end of his 
meal arose to wander on again, when sud- 
denly the air was darkened, he heard a fright- 
ful ery, and saw a monstrous Genie, of 
gigantic stature, who brandished a mighty 
scimetar in a hand of iron, advancing towards 
him. Rise, ignorant beast, said the monster, 
as he drew nigh, that I, Law, may kill thee 
for having affronted my ward. Alas, my 
lord, returned the ignorant man, how can [ 
have affronted thy ward whom I never saw? 
He is invisible to thee, returned the Genie, 
because thou art a benighted barbarian ; but 
if thou hadst ever learnt any good thin 
thou wouldst have seen him plainly, an 
wouldst have respected him. rd of my 
life, pleaded the traveller, how could I learn 
where there were none to teach me, and how 
affront thy ward whom I have not the power 
to see? I tell thee, returned the Genie, that 
with thy pernicious refuse thou hast struck 
my ward, Prince Socieetee, in the apple of 
the eye ; and because thon hast done this, I 
will be thy ruin. I maim and kill the like of 
thee by thousands every year, for no other 
crime. And shall I spare thee? Kneel and 
receive the blow. 

Your Majesty will believe (continued the 
Grand Vizier) that the ignorant man of the 
kingdom of the Tartars, gave himself up for 
lost when he heard those cruel words. With- 
out so much as repeating the formula of our 
faith—There is but one Allah, from him we 
come, to him we must return, and who shall 
resist his will (for he was too ignorant even to 
have heard it), he bent his neck to receive the 
fatal stroke. His head rolled off as he finished 
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saying these words: Dread Law, if thou 


hadst taken half the pains to teach me to dis- | 


cern thy ward that thou hast taken to avenge 
him, thou hadst been spared the great account 
to which I summon thee ! 


Taxedtaurus the Sultan of Persia listened | 
attentively to this recital on the part of his | 


Grand Vizier, and when it was concluded 
said, with a threatening brow, Expound to 
me, O, nephew of a dog! the points of resem- 
blance between the Tiger and the Nightin- 
gale, and what thy ignorant man of the 
accursed kingdom of the Tartars has to do 
with the false Howsa Kummauhs and the 


= Vizier Parmarstoon? While speaking | 
Let | 
not my master sully the sole of his foot by} 


e again raised his glittering scimetar. 


crushing an insect, returned the Vizier, kiss- 


ing the ground seven times, I meant but to | 
offer up a petition from the dust, that the | 


Light of the eyes of the Faithful would, before 
striking, deign to hear my daughter. What 
of thy daughter? said the Sultan impatiently, 
and why should I hear thy daughter any 
more than the daughter of the dirtiest of the 
dustmen ? Sire, returned the Vizier, I am 
dirtier than the dirtiest of the dustmen in 
your Majesty's sight, but my daughter is 
deeply read in the history of every Howsa 
Kummauns who has aspired to your Majesty’s 
favour during many years, and if your 


Majesty would condescend to hear some of| 


the Legends she has to relate, they might 
What dost thou call thy daughter? demanded 
| the Sultan, interrupting. 
| plied the Vizier. Go, said the Sultan, bring her 
hither. I spare thy life until thou shalt return. 
The Grand Vizier Parmarstoon, on receiv- 
ing the injunction to bring his daughter Han- 
| sardadade into the royal presence, lost no 
time in repairing to his palace which was but 
across the Sultan’s gardens, and going straight 
to the women’s apartments, found Hansarda- 
dade surrounded by a number of old women 
| who were all consulting her at once. In truth, 


this affable Princess was perpetually being | 


referred to, by all manner of old women, 
Hastily causing her attendants, when she 
heard her father’s errand, to attire her in her 
finest dress which outsparkled the sun; and 
bidding her young sister, Brothartoon (or 
Chamber Candlestick), to make similar prepa- 
rations and accompany her ; the daughter of 
the Grand Vizier soon covered herself with a 
rich veil, and said to her father, with a low 
obeisance, Sir, Iam ready to attend you, to my 
Lord, the Commander of the Faithful. 

The Grand Vizier, and his daughter Han- 
sardadade, and her young sister Brothartoon, 


preceded by Mistaspeeka, a black mute, the | ! 
Chief of the officers of the royal Seraglio,|his morning pipe. 
went across the Sultan’s gardens by the way | court-yard 
the Vizier had come, and arriving at the| 
Sultan’s palace, found that monarch on his| 
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themselves at a distance, and waited the Sul- 
tan’s pleasure. That gracious prince was 


troubled in his mind when he commanded 
ithe fair Hansardadade (who, on the whole, 


was very fair indeed), to approach, for he 
had sworn an oath in the Vizier’s absence 
from which he could not depart, Never- 
theless, as it must be kept, he proceeded 
to announce it before the assembly. Vizier, 
said he, thou hast brought thy daughter 
here, as possessing a large stock of Howsa 
Kummauns experience, in the hope of her 
relating something that may soften me under 
my accumulated wrongs. Know that I have 
solemnly sworn that if her stories fail—ag 
I believe they will—to mitigate my wrath, 
I will have her burned and her ashes cast to 
the winds! Also, I will strangle thee and the 
present Howsa Kummauns, and will take a 
new one every day and strangle her as soon as 
taken, until I find a good and true one, 
Parmarstoon replied, To hear is to obey. 
Hansardadade then took a one-stringed lute, 


| and sang a lengthened song in prose. Its pur- 


port was, I am the recorder of brilliant elo- 


| quence, I am the chronicler of patriotism, I am 


the pride of sages, and the joy of nations, The 
continued salvation of the country is owing to 
what I preserve, and without it there would be 


| no business done. Sweet are the voices of the 


crow and chough, and Persia never never 
never can have words enough. At the con- 
elusion of this delightful strain, the Sultan 
and the whole divan were so faint with rap- 
ture that they remained in a comatose state 
for seven hours, 

Would your Majesty, said Hansardadade, 
when all were at length recovered, prefer 
first to hear the story of the Wonderful 
Camp, or the story of the Talkative Barber, 
or the story of Scarli Tapa and the Forty 
Thieves? I would have thee commence, 
replied the Sultan, with the story of the Forty 
Thieves. 

Hansardadade began, Sire, there was once a 
poor relation—when Brothartoon interposed, 
Dear sister, cried Brothartoon, it is now past 
midnight, it will be shortly daybreak, and if 
you are not asleep, you ought to be. I pray you, 
dear sister, by all means to hold your tongue 
to-night, andif my Lord the Sultan will suffer 
you to live another day, you can talk te- 
morrow. The Sultan arose with a clouded 
face, but went out without giving any orders 
for the execution. 


SISTER ROSE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER IV, 

Tue head-gaoler of St. Lazare stood in 
the outer hall of the prison, two days after 
the arrest at Trudaine’s lodgings, smoking 
Looking towards the 
ate, he saw the wicket opened, 
and a privileged man let in, whom he soon 
recognised as the chief-agent of the second 


throne surrounded by his principal counsellors | section of Secret Police. “Why friend Lo- 
and officers of state. They all four prostrated! maque,” cried the gaoler, advancing towards 
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the court-yard, “what brings you here this 
morning, business, or pleasure ?” 

“Pleasure, this time, citizen. I have an 
idle hour or two to spare for a walk. I 
find myself passing the prison, and I can’t 
resist calling in to see how my friend 
the head-gaoler is getting on.” Lomaque 
spoke in a surprisingly brisk and airy 
manner. His eyes were suffering under a 
violent fit of weakness and winking ; but he 
smiled, notwithstanding, with an air of the 
most inveterate cheerfulness. Those old ene- 
mies of his, who always distrusted him most 
when his eyes were most affected, would 
have certainly disbelieved every word of 
the friendly speech he had just made, and 
would have assumed it as a matter of fact 
that his visit to the head-gaoler had some 
specially underhand business at the bottom 
of it. 

“How am I getting on?” said the gaoler, 
shaking his head. “ Overworked, friend— 
overworked. No idle hours in our depart- 
ment. Even the guillotine is getting too slow 
for us!” 

“Sent off your batch of prisoners for trial 
this morning?” asked Lomaque, with an 
appearance of perfect unconcern. 

“No; they’re just going,” answered the 
other. “Come and have a look at them.” 
He spoke as if the prisoners were a collection 
of pictures on view, or a set of dresses just 
made up. Lomaque nodded his head, still 
with his air of happy holiday carelessness. 
The gaoler led the way to an inner hall ; and, 
pointing lazily with his pipe-stem, said : “Our 
morning batch, citizen, just ready for the 
baking.” 

In one corner of the hall were huddled 


together more than thirty men and women, 
of all ranks and ages; some staring round 
them, with looks of blank despair; some 


laughing and gossiping, recklessly. Near 
them lounged a guard of “Patriots,” 
smoking, spitting, and swearing. Between 
the patriots and the prisoners sat, on 
a ricketty stool, the second gaoler—a hump- 
backed man, with an immense red mou- 
stachio—finishing his breakfast of broad 
beans, which he scooped out of a basin with 
his knife, and washed down with copious 
draughts of wine from the bottle. Carelessly 
as Lomaque looked at the shocking scene 
before him, his quick eyes contrived to take 
note of every prisoner's face, and to descry, 
in a few. minutes, Trudaine and his sister 
standing —_— at the back of the group. 
“Now then, Apollo!” cried the head- 
gaoler, addressing his subordinate by a face- 
tious prison nickname, “don’t be all day 
starting that trumpery batch of yours! And 
harkye, friend, I aac leave of absence, on 
business, at my section, this afternoon. So it 
will be your duty to read the list for the 
guillotine, and chalk the prisoners’ doors 
before the cart comes to-morrow morning. 
"Ware the bottle, Apollo, to-day ; ‘ware the 





{Conducted by 
bottle, for fear of accidents with the death- 
list to-morrow.” 

“Thirsty July weather, this,—eh, citizen ?” 
said Lomaque, leaving the head-gaoler, and 
patting the hunchback, in the friendliest 
manner, on the shoulder. “Why, how you 
have got your batch huddled up together 
this morning! Shall I help you to shove 
them into marching order? My time is quite 
at your disposal. This is a holiday morning 
with me!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! what a jolly dog he is on 
his holiday morning!” exclaimed the head- 
gaoler, as Lomaque—apparently taking leave 
of his natural character altogether, in the 
exhilaration of an hour’s unexpected leisure 
—began pushing and pulling the prisoners 
into rank, with humorous mock apologies, 
at which, not the officials only, but many of 
the victims themselves—reckless victims of a 
reckless tyranny—laughed heartily. Perse- 
vering to the last in his practical jest, Lomaque 
contrived to get close to Trudaine for a 
minute, and to give him one significant look 
before he seized him by the shoulders, like 
the rest. “Now, then, rear-guard,” cried 
Lomaque, pushing Trudaine on. “Close the 
line of march, and mind you keep step with 
your young woman, there. Pluck up your 
spirits, citoyenne! one gets used to everything 
in this world, even to the guillotine ! ” 

While he was speaking, and pushing at the 


same time, Trudaine felt a piece of paper slip | 


quickly between his neck and his cravat. 


“ Courage!” he whispered, pressing his sister’s | 


hand, as he saw her shuddering under the 
assumed brutality of Lomaque’s joke. 

Surrounded by the guard of “ patriots,” the 
procession of prisoners moved slowly into the 
outer court-yard, on its way to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, the hump-backed gaoler 
bringing up the rear. Lomaque was about 
to follow at some little distance; but the 
head-gaoler hospitably expostulated. “ What 
a hurry you’re in!” said he. “Now that 
incorrigible drinker, my second in command, 
has gone off with his batch, I don’t mind 
asking you to step in, and have a drop of 
wine.’ 

“Thank you,” answered Lomaque ; “but I 
have rather a fancy for hearing the trial this 
morning. Suppose I come back afterwards ? 
What time do you go to your section? At 
two o’clock, eh? Good! I shall try if I 
can’t get here soon after one.” With these 
words he nodded and went out. The brilliant 
sunlight in the court-yard made him wink 
faster than ever. Hadany of his old enemies 
been with him, they would have whispered 
within themselves—‘If you mean to come 
back at all, citizen Lomaque, it will not be 
soon after one!” 

On his way through the streets, the chief- 
agent met one or two police-office friends, who 
delayed his progress ; so that when he arrived 
at the vovdiatiinaes tribunal, the trials of 
the day were just about to begin, Tho 
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—— article of furniture in the Hall of 


ustice was a long clumsy deal table, co- 
vered with green baize. At the head of this 
table sat the president and his court, with 
their hats on, backed by a heterogeneous col- 
lection of patriots officially connected in 
various ways with the proceedings that were 
to take place. Below the front of the table, 
a railed-off space, with a gallery beyond, was 
appropriated to the general public—mostly 
represented as to the gallery, on this occasion, 
by women, all sitting together on forms, knit- 
ting, shirt-mending, and baby-linen-making, as 
coolly as if they were at home. Parallel with 
the side of the table farthest from the great 
door of entrance, was a low platform, railed 
off, on which the prisoners, surrounded by 
their guard, were now assembled, to await 
their trial. The sunshone in brightly from a 
high window, and a hum of ceaseless talking 
pervaded the hall cheerfully, as Lomaque 
entered it. He was a privileged man here, 
as at the prison ; and he made his way in by 
& private door, so as to pass the prisoners’ 
platform, and to walk round it, before he got 
to ja place behind the president's chair. 
Trudaine, standing with his* sister on the 
outermost limits of the group, nodded sig- 
nificantly as Lomaque looked up at him for 
an instant. He had contrived, on his way 


to the tribunal, to get an opportunity of 
reading the paper which the chief-agent had 
slipped into his cravat. It contained these 


lines :—“I have just discovered who the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois are. There is 
no chance for you but to confess everything. 
By that means you may inculpate a certain 
citizen holding authority, and may make it 
his interest, if he loves his own life, to save 
yours and your sister’s.” 

Arrived at the back of the president’s 
chair, Lomaque recognised his two trusty 
subordinates, Magloire and Picard, waiting 
among the assembled patriot-oflicials, to give 
their evidence. Beyond them, leaning against 
the wall, addressed by no one, and speaking 
to no one, stood the superintendent Danville. 
Doubt and suspense were written in every 
line of his face ; the fretfulness of an uneasy 
mind expressed itself in his slightest gestures 
—even in his manner of passing a handker- 
chief, from time to time, over his face, on 
which the perspiration was gathering thick 
and fast already. 

“Silence !” cried the usher of the court for 
the time being—a hoarse-voiced man in top- 
boots, with a huge sabre buckled to his side, 
and a bludgeon in hishand. “Silence for the 
citizen-president !” he reiterated, striking 
his bludgeon on the table. 

The president rose, and proclaimed that 
the sitting for the day had begun; then sat 
down again. The momentary silence which 
followed was interrupted by a sudden confu- 
sion among the prisoners on the platform. 
Two of the guards sprang in among them. 
There was the thump of a heavy fall—a 
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scream of terror from some of the female 
sagpaangs am another dead silence, broken 
y one of the guards, who walked across the 
hall with a bloody knife in his hand, and laid 
it on the table. “ Citizen-president,” he said, 
“T have to report that one of the prisoners has 
just stabbed himself.” There was a murmur- 
ing exclamation—*Is that all?” among the 
women-spectators, as they resumed their work. 
Suicide at the bar of justice was no uncom- 
mon occurrence under the Reign of Terror. 

“Name?” asked the president, quietly 
taking up his pen, and opening a book. 

“ Martigné,” answered the hump-backed 
gaoler, coming forward to the table. 

“ Description ?” 

“Ex-royalist coach-maker to the tyrant 
Capet.” 

“ Accusation ?” 

“Conspiracy in prison.” 

The president nodded, and entered in the 
book—* Martigné, coachmaker. Accused of 
conspiring in prison. Anticipated course of 
law by suicide, Action accepted as sufficient 
confession of guilt. Goods confiscated. 1st 
Thermidor, year two of the Republic.” 

“Silence!” cried the man with the bludgeon, 
as the president dropped a little sand on the 
entry, and signing to the gaoler that he might 
remove the dead body, closed the book. 

“ Any special cases this morning ?” resumed 
the president, looking round at the group 
behind him. 

“There is one,” said Lomaque, making his 
way to the back of the official chair. “ Will 
it be convenient to you, citizen, to take the 
case of Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville 
first? Two of my men are detained here as 
witnesses ; and their time is valuable to the 
Republic.” 

The president marked a list of names 
before him, and handed it to the crier or 
usher, placing the figures one and two against 
Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville. 

While Lomaque was backing again to his 
former place behind the chair, Danville ap- 
proached, and whispered to him—“ There is 
a rumour that secret information has reached 
you about the citizen and citoyenne Dubois, 
Is it true? Do you,know who they are?” 

“Yes,” answered Lomaque ; “but I have 
superior orders to keep the information to 
myself, just at present.” 

The eagerness with which Danville put 
his question, and the disappointment he 
showed on getting no satisfactory answer to 
it, were of a nature to satisfy the observant 
chief-agent that his superintendent was really 
as ignorant as he appeared to be on the 
subject of the man and woman Dubois. That 
one mystery, at any rate, was still, for Danville, 
a mystery unrevealed. 

“ Louis Trudaine! Rose Danville!” shouted 
the crier, with another rap of his bludgeon. 

The two came forward, at the appeal, to the 
front railing of the platform. The first sight 
of her judges, the first shock, on confronting 
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the pitiless curiosity of the audience, seemed 
to overwhelm Rose. She turned from deadly 

ale to crimson, then to pale again, and hid 
ber face on her brother's shoulder. How 
fast she heard his heart throbbing! How 
the tears filled her eyes, as she felt that his 
fear was all for her ! 

“Now !” said the president, writing down 
their names. “Denounced by whom !” 

Magloire and Picard stepped forward to 
the table. The first answered—‘* By citizen- 
superintendent Danville.” 

The reply made a great stir and sensation 
among both prisoners and audience. 

“ Accused of what ?” pursued the president. 

“The male prisoner, of conspiracy against 
the Republic ; the female prisoner, of criminal 
knowledge of the same.” 

“Produce your proofs in answer to this 
order.” 

Picard and Magloire opened their minutes 
of evidence, and read to the president the 
same particulars which they had formerly 
read to Lomaque, in the Secret Police office. 

“Good,” said the president, when they 
had done, “ We need trouble ourselves with 
nothing more than the identifying of the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, which, of 
course, you are prepared for. Have you 
heard the evidence!” he continued, turn- 


ing to the prisoners; while Picard and 
Magloire consulted together in whispers, 
looking perplexedly towards the chief-agent, 


who stood silent behind them. “Have you 
heard the evidence, prisoners? Do you wish 
to say anything? If you do, remember that 
the time of this tribunal is precious, and that 
you will not be suffered to waste it.” 

“JT demand permission to speak, for myself 
aud for my sister,” answered Trudaine. “ My 
object is to save the time of the tribunal by 
making a confession.” 

The faint whispering, audible among the 
women spectators, a moment before, ceased 
instantaneously as he pronounced the word 
confession. In the breathless silence, his low, 
quiet tones penetrated to the remotest cor- 
ners of the hall; while, suppressing exter- 
nally all evidences of the death-agony of hope 
within him, he continued his address in these 
words :— 

“T confess my secret visits to the house in 
the Rue de Cléry. I confess that the per- 
sons whom I went to see are the persons 
eo at in the evidence. And, lastly, 

confess that my object in communicating 
with them as I did was to supply them with 
the means of leaving France. If I had acted 
from political motives, to the political pre- 
judice of the existing government, I admit 
that I should be guilty of that conspiracy 
against the Republic with which am 
charged. But no political purpose animated, 
no political necessity urged me, in perform- 
ing the action which has brought me to the 
bar of this tribunal. The persons whom I 
aided in leaving France were without political 
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influence, or political connections. I acted | 
solely from private motives of humanity to- 
wards them and towards others—niotives 
which a good republican may feel, and yet 
not turn traitor to the welfare of his 
country.” 

“ Are you ready to inform the court, next, 
who the man and woman Dubois really are?” 
inquired the president, impatiently. 

“T am ready,” answered Trudaine. “But 
first I desire to say one word in reference to 
my sister, charged here at the bar with me.” 
His voice grew less steady ; and, for the first 
time, his colour began to change, as Rose 
lifted her face from his shoulder, and looked 
up at him eagerly, “I implore the tribunal to 
consider my sister as innocent of all active 
participation in what is charged against me 
as a crime—” he went on. “Having spoken 
with candour about myself, I have some claim 
to be believed when I speak of her; when I 
assert that she neither did help me nor could 
help me. If there be blame, it is mine only; 
if punishment, it is I alone who should | 
suffer.” 

He stopped suddenly and grew confused. 
It was easy to guard himself from the peril of 
looking at Rose, but he could not escape the | 
hard trial to his self-possession of hearing her, | 
if she spoke. Just as he pronounced the last 
sentence, she raised her face again from his | 
shoulder, and eagerly whispered to him : 

“No, no, Louis! Not that sacrifice, after 
all the others—not that, though you should 
force me into speaking to them myself!” 

She abruptly quitted her hold of him, and 
fronted the whole court in an instant. The 
railing in front of her shook with the quiver- 
ing of her arms and hands as she held by it 
to support herself! Her hair lay tangled on 
her shoulders; her face had assumed a strange | 
fixedness ; her gentle blue eyes, so soft and 
tender at all other times, were lit up wildly. 
A low hum of murmured curiosity and admi- 
ration broke from the women of the audience, | 
Some rose eagerly from the benches, others | 
cried, 

“ Listen, listen! she is going to speak !” 

She did speak. Silvery and pure the sweet 
voice, sweeter than ever in sadness, stole its | 
way through the gross sounds—through the | 
coarse humming and the hissing whispers. 

“My lord the president” — began the | 
poor girl, firmly. Her next words were | 
drowned in a volley of hisses from the | 
women, 

“Ah! aristocrat, aristocrat! None of 
your accursed titles here!” was their shrill 
ery at her. She fronted that cry, she fronted | 
the fierce gestures which accompanied it, with 
the steady light still in her eyes, with the | 
strange rigidity still fastened on her face. She 
would have spoken again, through the uproar 
and execration, but her brother’s voice over- 
powered her. 

“Citizen president,” he cried, “I have not 
concluded. I demand leave to complete my 
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confession. I implore the tribunal to attach |to hear what he would say. His lips moved; 


no importance to what my sister says. The 
trouble and terror of this day have shaken 
her intellects. She is not responsible for her 
words—I assert if’solemnly, in the face of the 
whole court!” 

The blood flew up into his white face as he 
made the asseveration. Even at that supreme 
moment the great heart of the man reproached 
him for yielding himself to a deception, 
though the motive of it was to save his sister’s 
life. 

“Let her speak! let herspeak!” exclaimed 
the women, as Rose, without moving, without 
looking at her brother, without seeming even 
to have heard what he said, made a second 
attempt to address her judges, in spite of 
Trudaine’s interposition. 

“Silence!” shouted the man with the 
bludgeon, “Silence, you women ! the citizen- 
president is going to speak.” 

“The prisoner, Trudaine, has .:e ear of the 
court,” said the president ; “and may con- 
tinue his confession. If the female prisoner 
wishes to speak, she may be heard afterwards. 
{ enjoin both the accused persons to make 
short work of it with their addresses to me, 
or they will make their case worse instead of 
better. I command silence among the audi- 
ence ; and if I am not obeyed, I will clear the | 
hall. Now, prisoner Trudaine, I invite you | 
to proceed. No more about your sister; let, 
her speak for herself. Your business and | 
ours is with the man and woman Dubois | 
now. Are you, or are you not, ready to tell 
the court who they are?” 

“T repeat that I am ready,” answered Tru- 
daine. “The citizen Dubois is a servant. 
The woman Dubois is the mother of the 
man who denounces me—superintendent 
Danville.” 

A low, murmuring, rushing sound of hun- 
dreds of exclaiming voices, all speaking, half- 
suppressedly, at the same moment, followed 
the delivery of the answer. No officer of the 
court attempted to control the outburst of 
astonishment. The infection of it spread to 
the persons on the platform, to the crier 
himself, to the judges of the tribunal, loung- 
ing, but the moment before, so carelessly silent 
in their chairs. When the noise was at 





length quelled, it was subdued in the, most 
instantaneous manner by one man, who 
shouted from the throng behind the presi- 
dent’s chair, 

“Clear the way there ! 
Danville is taken ill!” 

A vehement whispering and contending of 
many voices interrupting each other, followed; 
then a swaying among the assembly of official 
people ; then a great stillness ; then the sud- 
den appearance of Danville, alone, at the 
table. The look of him, as he turned his 
ghastly face towards the audience, silenced 
and steadied them in an instant, just as they 
were on the point of falling into fresh con- 
fusion. Everyone stretched forward eagerly 


Superintendent 


but the few words that fell from them were 
inaudible, except to the persons who hap- 
ye to be close by him.’ Having spoken, 

e left the table supported by a police-agent, 
who was seen to lead him towards the private 
door of the court, and, consequently, also 
towards the prisoner’s platform. He stopped, 
however, half-way, quickly turned his face 
from the prisoners, and pointing towards the 
public door at the opposite side of the hall, 
caused himself to be led out into the air by 
that direction. When he had gone, the pre- 
sident, addressing himself, partly to Trudaine 
and partly to the audience, said,— 

“The citizen-superintendent Danville has 
been overcome by the heat in the court. He 
has retired (by my desire, under the care of 
a police-agent) to recover in the open air ; 
pledging himself to me to come back and 
throw a new light on the extraordinary and 
suspicious statement which the prisoner has 
just made. Until the return of citizen Dan- 
ville, I order the accused, Trudaine, to sus- 
pend any further acknowledgement of com- 
plicity which he may have to address to me, 
This matter must be cleared up before other 
matters are entered on. Meanwhile, in order 
that the time of the tribunal may not be 
wasted, I authorise the female prisoner to 
take this opportunity of making any state- 
ment concerning herself which she may wish 
to address to the judges.” 

“Silence him!” “Remove him out of 
eourt!” “Gaghim?” “Guillotine him!” | 
These cries rose from the audience the 
moment the president had done speaking, 
They were all directed at Trudaine, who had 
made a last desperate effort to persuade his 
sister to keep silence, and had been detected 
in the attempt by the spectators. 

“Tf the prisoner speaks another word to 
his sister, remove him,” said the president, 
addressing the guard round the platform. 

“Good ! we shall hear her at last. Silence ! 
silence!” exclaimed the women, settlin 
themselves comfortably on their benches, an 
preparing to resume their work. 

“Rose Danville, the court is waiting to 
hear you,” said the president, crossing his 
legs, and leaning back luxuriously in his large 
arm-chair. 

Amid all the noise and confusion of the last 
few minutes, Rose had stood ever in the same 
attitude, with that strangely fixed expression 
never altering on her face but once. When 
her husband made his way to the side of the 
table, and stood there prominently alone, her 
lips trembled a little, and a faint shade of 
colour passed swiftly over her cheeks. Even 
that slight change had vanished now—she 
was paler, stiller, more widely altered from 
her former seif than ever, as she faced the 
president, and said these words :— 

“T wish to follow my brother’s example, 





and make my confession, as he has made his, 
\I would rather he had spoken for me; but 
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he is too generous to say any words except 
such as he thinks may save me from sharing 
his punishment. I refuse to be saved, unless 
he is saved with me. Where he goes when 
he leaves this place, I will go ; what he suffers, 
I will suffer; if he is to die, I believe God 
will grant me the strength to die resignedly 
with him! This is what I now wish to say, 
as to my share in the offence charged against 
my brother :—sume time ago, he told me, one 
day, that he had seen my husband’s mother 
in Paris, disguised as a poor woman ; that he 
had spoken to her, and forced her to acknow- 
ledge herself. Up to this time we had all felt 
certain that she had left France, because 
she held old-fashioned opinions, which it is 
dangerous for people to hold now; had 
left France, before we came to Paris. She 
told my brother that she had indeed gone 
(with an old tried servant of the family to 
help and protect her) as far as Marseilles ; 
and that, finding unforeseen difficulty there in 
getting farther, she had taken it as a warning 
from Providence not to desert her son, of 
whom she was very passionately fond, and from 
whom she had been most unwilling to depart. 
Instead of waiting in exile for quieter times, 
she determined to go and hide herself in 
Paris, knowing her son was going there too. 


She assumed the name of her old and faithful | 


servant, who declined to the last to leave her 
unprotected ; and she proposed to live in the 
strictest secrecy and retirement, watching, un- 
known, the career of her son, and ready at a 
moment’s notice to disclose herself to him, 
when the settlement of public affairs might 
reunite her safely to her beloved child. My 
brother thought this plan full of danger both 
for herself, for her son, and for the honest old 
man who was risking his head for his mis- 
tress’s sake. I thought so too; and in an 
evil hour, I said to Louis, ‘ Will you try, in 
secret, to get my husband’s mother away, and 
see that her faithful servant makes her really 
leave France this time?’ I wrongly asked 
my brother to do this for a selfish reason of 
my own—a reason connected with my married 
life, which has not been a happy one. I had 


not succeeded in gaining my husband’s affec- 
tion, and was not treated kindly byhim. My 
brother, who has always loved me far more 
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was my thought ; and when I told it to my 
brother, and asked him if there would be 
much risk, out of his kindness and indulgence 
towards me, he said ‘No!’ He had so used 
me to accept sacrifices for my happiness, that 
I let him endanger himself to help me in my 
little household plan. I repent this bitterly 
now ; I ask his pardon with my whole heart, 
If he is acquitted, I will try to show myself 
worthier of his love, If he is found guilty, I 
too will go to the scaffold, and die with my 
brother, who risked his life for my sake.” 

She ceased as quietly as she had begun ; 
and turned once more to her brother. As 
she looked away from the court, and looked 
at him, a few tears came into her eyes, and | 
something of the old softness of form and 
pane of expression seemed to return to 

er face. He let her take his hand; but he 
seemed purposely to avoid meeting the anxious 
| gaze she fixed on him. His head sunk on his 
breast; he drew his breath heavily; his 
countenance darkened and grew distorted as 
if he were suffering some sharp pang of phy- 
sical pain. He bent down a little ; and, lean- 
ing his elbow on the rail before him, covered 
his face with his hand; and so quelled the 
rising agony, so forced back the scaldin 
tears to his heart. The audience had hear 
Rose in silence ; and they preserved the same 
tranquillity when she had done. This was a 
rare tribute to a prisoner from the people of 
the Reign of Terror. 

The president looked round at his col- 
| leagues, and shook his head suspiciously. 

“This statement of the female prisoner's 
complicates the matter very seriously,” said 
he. “Is there anybody in court,” he added, 
looking at the persons behind his chair, “who 
knows where the mother of superintendent 
Danville and the servant are now ?” 

Lomaque came forward at the appeal, and 
placed himself by the table. 

“Why, citizen agent,” continued the pre- 
sident, looking hard at him, “are you over- 
come with the heat too?” 

“The fit seemed to take him, citizen pre- 
sident, when the female prisoner had made an 
end of her statement,” explained Magloire, 
pressing forward officiously. 

Lomaque gave his subordinate a look which 





dearly, I am afraid, than I have ever deserved,|sent the man back directly to the shelter of 
my brother increased his kindness to me, see-| the official group ; then said, in lower tones 
ing me treated unkindly by my husband. This | than were customary with him, 


made ill blood between them. My thought,| “I have received information relative to 
when I asked my brother to do for me what|the mother of superintendent Danville and 
I have said, was, that if we two, in secret,|the servant, and am ready to answer any 
saved my husband’s mother, without danger | questions that may be put to me.” 

to him, from imperilling herself and her son,} “Where are they now?” asked the 
we should, when the time came for speaking | President. 

of what we had done, amet to my husban “She and the servant are known to have 
in a new and better light. I should have] crossed the frontier, and are supposed to be on 
shown how well I deserved his love, and|their way to Cologne. But since they have 
Louis would have shown how well he deserved | entered Germany, their whereabouts is neces- 
his brother-in-law’s gratitude; and so, we| sarily a matter of uncertainty to the repub- 
should have made home happy at last, and all | lican authorities.” 

three have lived together affectionately, This! “Have you any information relative to the 
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conduct of the old servant while he was in 
Paris ?” 

' “T have information enough to prove that 
he was not an object for political suspicion. 
He seems to have been simply animated by 
servile zeal for the woman’s interests ; to have 
performed for her all the menial offices of a 
servant in private; and to have misled the 
neighbours y affected equality with her in 
ublic.” 

Pn Have you any reason to believe that 
Superintendent Danville was privy to his 
mother’s first attempt at escaping from 
France ?” 

“T infer it from what the female prisoner 
has said, and for other reasons which it would 
be irregular to detail before the tribunal. 
The proofs can no doubt be obtained, if I am 
allowed time to communicate with the autho- 
rities at Lyons and Marseilles.” 

At this moment Danville re-entered the 
court, and, advancing to the table, placed 
himself close by the chief-agent’s side. They 
looked each other steadily in the face for 
an instant, 

“He has recovered from the shock of 
Trudaine’s answer,” thought Lomaque, re- 
“ His hand trembles ; his face is pale ; 


but 1 can see regained self-possession in his 


eye ; and I dread the consequences already.” 

“Citizen president,” began Danville, “I 
demand to know if anything has transpired 
affecting my honour and patriotism in my 


absence ?” 

He spoke apparently with the most perfect 
calmness ; but he looked nobody in the face. 
His eyes were fixed steadily on the green 
baize of the table beneath him. 

“ The female prisoner has made a statement, 
referring principally to herself and her 
brother,” answered the president; “but in- 
cidentally mentioning a previous attempt on 
your mother’s part to break existing laws by 
emigrating from France. This portion of the 
confession contains in it some elements of 
suspicion which seriously affect you ”"— 

“They shall be suspicions no longer—at 
my own peril, I will change them to cer- 
tainties !” exclaimed Danville, extending his 
arm theatrically, and looking up for the first 
time. “Citizen president, I avow it with the 
fearless frankness of a good patriot; I was 
me | to my mother’s first attempt at escaping 

om France.” 

Hisses and cries of execration followed this 
confession. He winced under them at first ; 
but recovered his self-possession before silence 
was restored. 

“Citizens, you have heard the confession of 
my fault,” he resumed, turning with desperate 
assurance towards the audience ; “now hear 
the atonement I have made for it at the altar 
of my country.” 

He waited at the end of that sentence, until 
the secretary to the tribunal had done writ- 
ing it down in the report-book of the court. 

“Transcribe faithfully to the letter !” cried 
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Danville, pointing solemnly to the open page 
of the volume, “Life sud death hing oa i 
words,” 

The secretary took a fresh dip of ink, and 
nodded to show that he was ready. Danville 
went on: 

“In these times of glory and trial for 
France,” he proceeded, pitching his voice to a 
tone of deep emotion, “what are all good 
citizens most sacredly bound to do? To im- 
molate their dearest private affections and 
interests before their public duties! On the 
first attempt of my mother to violate the 
laws against emigration, by escaping from 
France, I failed in making the heroic sacri- 
fice which inexorable patriotism demanded of 
me. My situation was more terrible than the 
situation of Brutus sitting in judgment on his 
own sons. I had not the Roman fortitude to 
rise equal to it. I erred, citizens, erred as 
Coriolanus did, when his august mother 
pleaded with him for the safety of Rome! 
For that error I deserved to be purged out of 
the republican community; but I escaped 
my merited punishment,—nay, I even rose to 
the honour of holding an office under the 
government. Time passed; and again my 
mother attempted an escape from France. 
Again, inevitable fate brought my civic virtue 
to the test. How did I meet this second 
supremest trial? By an atonement for past 
weakness, terrible as the trial itself! Citizens. 
you will shudder; but you will applau 
while you tremble. Citizens, look! and 
while you look, remember well the evidence 
given at the opening of this case. Yonder 
stands the enemy of his country, who in- 
trigued to help my mother to escape; here 
stands the patriot son, whose voice was the 
first, the caly voice, to denounce him for the 
crime !” As he spoke, he pointed to Trudaine, 
then struck himself on the breast, then folded 
his arms, and looked sternly at the benches 
occupied by the spectators. 

“Do you assert,” exclaimed the president, 
“that at the time when you denounced Tru- 
daine, you knew him to be intriguing to aid 
your mother’s escape ?” 

“T assert it,” answered Danville. 

The pen which the president held, dropped 
from his hand at that reply; his colleagues 
started and looked at each other in blank 
silence. 

A murmur of “Monster! monster!” began 
with the prisoners on the platform, and 
spread instantly to the audience, who echoed 
and echoed it again; the fiercest woman- 
republican on the benches joined cause at last 
with the haughtiest woman-aristocrat on the 
platform. Even in that sphere of direst 
discords, in that age of sharpest enmities, 
the one touch of nature preserved its old eter- 
nal virtue; and roused the mother-instinct 
which makes the whole world.kin ! 

Of the few persons in the court, who at 
once foresaw the effect of Danville’s answer 
on the proceedings of the tribunal, Lomaque 
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was one. 
looked towards the prisoners’ platform. 
“They are lost,” he murmured to himself, 
moving out of the group in which he had 
hitherto stood. “Lost! The lie which has 
saved that villain’s head leaves them without 
the shadow of ahope. No need to stop for 
the sentence—Danville’s infamous presence 
of mind has given them up to the guillotine!” 
Pronouncing these words, he went out hur- 
riedly by a door near the platform, which led 
to the prisoners’ waiting-room, 

Rose’s head sank again on her brother's 
shoulder. She shuddered, and leaned back 
faintly on the arm which he extended to 
support her. One of the female prisoners 
tried to help Trudaine in speaking consolingly 
to her; but the consummation of her hus- 
band’s perfidy seemed to have paralysed her 
at heart. She murmured once in her brother's 
ear, “Louis! Iam resigned to die—nothing 
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out again by the public door. He was fol- 
lowed by murmurs from the women’s benches, 
which soon ceased, however, when the presi- 
dent was observed to close his note-book, and 
turn round towards his colleagues. “The 
'sentence!” was the general whisper now. 
“Hush, hush—the sentence !” 

After a consultation of a few minutes with 
the persons behind him, the president rose, 
and spoke the momentous words :—* Louis 
Trudaine and Rose Danville, the revolutionary 
tribunal, having heard the charge against 
you, and having weighed the value of what 
you have said in answer to it, decides that 
you are both guilty, and condemns you to the 
| penalty of death.” 

Having delivered the sentence in those 
terms, he sat down again, and placed a mark 
against the two first-condemued names on the 
list of prisoners, Immediately afterwards, 
the next case was called on, and the curiosity 





but death is left for me after the degradation 
of having loved that man.” 
words and closed her eyes wearily, and spoke 
no more. 

“One other question, and you may retire,” 
resumed the president, addressing Danville. 
“Were you cognisant of your wife’s connection 
with her brother’s conspiracy ?” 

Danville refiected for a moment, remem- 
bered that there were witnesses in court who | 
could speak to his language and behaviour on 
the evening of his wife’s arrest, and resolved 
this time to tell the truth. 

“T was not aware of it,’ he answered. 
“Testimony in my favour can be called which 
will prove that when my wife’s complicity 
was discovered I was absent from Paris.” 

Heartlessly self- as he was, the 
_ reception of his last reply had shaken 

is nerve. He now spoke in low tones, 
turning his back on the spectators, and fixing 
his eyes again on the green baize of the table 
at which he stood. 

“Prisoners! have you any objection to 
make, any evidence to call, invalidating the 
statement by which citizen Danville has 
cleared himself of suspicion?” inquired the 
president. 

“He has cleared himself by the most ex- 
ecrable of all falsehoods,” answered Trudaine. 
“Tf his mother could be traced and brought 
here, her testimony would prove it.” 

“Can you produce any other evidence in 
support of your allegation ?” asked the presi- 
dent. 

“T cannot.” 

“ Citizen-superintendent Danville, you are 
at liberty to retire. Your statement will be 
laid before the authority to whom you are 
officially responsible. Either you merit a 
civic crown for more than Roman virtue, 
or—” Having got thus far, the president 
stopped abruptly, as if unwilling to commit 
himself too soon to an opinion, and merely 
repeated,—*“ You may retire.” 

anville left the court immediately, going 


of the audience was stimulated by a new 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE waiting-room of the revolutionary 
tribunal was a grim, bare place, with a dirty 
stone floor, and benches running round the 
walls. The windows were high and barred ; 
and at the outer door, leading into the street, 
two sentinels kept watch, On entering this 
comfortless retreat from the court, Lomaque 
found it perfectly empty. Solitude was just 
then welcome to him. He remained in the 
waiting-room, walking slowly from end to 
end over the filthy pavement, talking eagerly 
and incessantly to himself. 

After awhile, the door communicating with 
the tribunal opened, and the hump-backed 
gaoler made his appearance, leading in Tru- 
daine and , 

“You will have to wait here,” said the 
little man, “till the rest of them have been 
tried and senteneed ; and then you will all go 
back to — inalump. Ha, citizen!” he 
continued, observing Lomaque at the other 
end of the hall, and bustling up to him. 
“Here still, eh? If you were going to stop 
much longer, I should ask a favour of you.” 

“T am in no hurry,” said Lomaque, with a 
glance at the two prisoners. 

“Good!” eried the hunchback, drawi 
his hand across his mouth; “I am parch 
with thirst, and dying to moisten my throat 
at the wine-shop over the way. Just mind 
that man and woman while I’m gone, will 
you? It’s the merest form—there’s a guard 
outside, the windows are barred, the tribunal 
is within hail. De you mind obliging me?” 

“On the contrary, I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“That’s a good fellow—and, remember, if I 
am asked for, you must say I was obliged to 
quit the court for a few minutes, and left you 
in charge.” 

With these words, the hump-backed gaoler 
ran off to the wine-shop, 
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He had scarcely disappeared before Tru-| 


by the arm. 

“Save her,” he whispered; “there is an 
Senet her!” His face was flushed 
—his eyes wandered—his breath on the chief- 
agent’s cheek, while he spoke, felt scorching 
hot. “Save her!” he repeated, shaking 
Lomaque by the arm, and dragging him 
towards the door, “ Remember all you owe 
to my father—remember our talk on that 
bench by the river—remember what you said 
to me yourself on the night of the arrest— 
don’t wait to think—save her, and leave me 
without a word! If I die alone, I can die as 
a man should—if she goes to the scaffold by 
my side, my heart will fail me—I shall die 
the death of a coward! TI have lived for her 
life—let me die for it, and I die happy!” 

He tried to say more, but the violence of 
his agitation forbade it. He could only shake 


| the arm he held again and again, and point to 
| the bench on which Rose sat—her head sunk 
| on her bosom, her hands crossed listlessly on 
| her lap. 


“There are two armed sentinels outside— 
the windows are barred—you are without 


| weapons—and even if you had them, there is 


a guard-house within hail on one side of you, 
and the tribunal on the other, Escape from 
this room is impossible,” answered Lomaque. 

“Tmpossible!” repeated the other furiously. 


_ “You traitor! you coward! can you look at 


her sitting there helpless—her very life ebbing 
away already with every minute that passes— 
and tell me coolly that escape is impossible?” 

In the frenzy of his grief and despair, he 
lifted his disengaged hand threateningly 
while he spoke, “Lomaque caught him by the 
wrist, and drew him towards a window open 
at the top. 

“You are not in your right senses,” said 
the chief-agent firmly ; “anxiety and appre- 


| hension on your sister’s account have shaken 


our mind. Try to compose yourself, and 
isten tome. I have something important to 
say—” (Trudaine looked at him incredu- 
lously.) “Important,” continued Lomaque, 
“as affecting your sister’s interests at this 


| terrible crisis.” 


That last appeal had an _ instantaneous 
effect. Trudaine’s outstretched hand dropped 
to his side, and a sudden change passed over 
his expression. 

“Give me a moment,” he said faintly; and, 
turning away, leaned against the wall, and 
pressed his burning forehead on the chill, 
damp stone. He did not raise his head again 
till he had mastered himself, and could say 
quietly, “Speak—I am fit to hear you, and 
sufficiently in my senses to ask your forgive- 


| ness for what I said just now.” 


“When I left the tribunal and entered 
this room,” Lomaque began, in a whisper ; 


| “there was no thought in my mind that 


could be turned to good account, either for 
your sister or for you. I was fit for nothing 
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but to deplore the failure of the confession 
daine crossed the room, and caught Lomaque | 


which I came to St. Lazare to suggest to you 
as your best plan of defence. Since then, an 
idea has struck me, which may be useful—an 
idea so desperate, so uncertain—involving a 
proposal so absolutely dependent, as to its 
successful execution, on the merest chance, 
that I refuse to confide it to you except on 
one condition.” 

“Mention the condition! I submit to it 
beforehand.” 

“Give me your word of honour that you 
will not mention what I am about to say to 
your sister until I grant you permission to 
2 Promise me that when you see her 
shrinking before the terrors of death to-night, 
you will have self-restraint enough to abstain 
from breathing a word of hope to her. I ask 
this, because there are ten—twenty—fifty 
chances to one that there is no hope.” 

“T have no choice but to promise,” answered 
Trudaine. 

Lomaque produced his pocket-book and 
pencil before he spoke again. 

“T will enter into particulars as soon as I 
have asked a strange question of you,” he 
said. “You have been a great experimenter 
in chemistry in your time—is your mind calm 
enough at such a trying moment as this to 
answer a question which is connected with 
chemistry in a very humble way? You seem 
astonished. Let me put the question at once. 
Is there any liquid, or powder, or combi- 
nation of more than one ingredient known, 
which will remove writing from paper, and 
leave no stain behind ?” 

“Certainly! But is that all the question ? 
Is there no greater difficulty—?” 

“None. rite the prescription, whatever 
it may be, on that leaf,” said the other, giving 
him the pocket-book. “Write it down, with 
plain directions for use.” Trudaine obeyed. 
“This is the first step,” continued Lomaque, 
putting the book in his pocket, “ towards the 
aceomplishment of my purpose—my uncertain 
purpose, remember! Now listen; I am going 
to put my own head in danger for the chance 
of saving your's and your sister’s by tampering 
with the death-list. Don’t interrupt me! If 
I can save one, I can save the other. Nota 
word about gratitude! Wait till you know 
the extent of your obligation. I tell you 
plainly, at the outset, there is a motive of 
despair, as well as a motive of pity, at the 
bottom of the action in which Iam now about 
to engage. Silence! I insist on it. Our time 
is short: it is for me to speak, and for you to 
listen. The president of the tribunal has put 
the death-mark against your names on tle 
prison list of to-day. That list, when the 
trials are over, and it is marked to the end, 
will be called in this room before you are 
taken to St. Lazare. It will then be sent to 
Robespierre, who will keep it, having a copy 
made of it the moment it is delivered, for cir- 
culation among his colleagues—St. Just, and 
the rest. Itis my business to make a duplicate 
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of this copy in the first instance. The dupli-|and irritably interposed. “I tell you, for 
. compared with the original, and | the third time,” he said, “TI will listen to no 


cate will 
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possibly with the copy too, either by Robes-| expressions of gratitude from you, till I know 


pierre himself, or by some one in whom he 


when I deservethem. Itis true that I recol- 


can place implicit trust, and will then be sent | lect your father’s timely kindness to me— 
to St. Lazare without passing through my/|true that I have not forgotten what passed, 


hands again. It will be read in public the 
moment it is received, at the grating of the 
prison, and will afterwards be kept by the 
gaoler, who will refer to it as he goes round 
in the evening with a piece of chalk, to mark 
the cell doors of the prisoners destined for 
the guillotine to-morrow. That duty happens, 
to-day, to fall to the hunchback whom you 
saw speaking to me. He is a confirmed 
drinker, and I mean to tempt him with such 
wine as he rarely tastes. If—after the reading 
of the list in public, and before the marking 
of the cell doors—I can get him to sit down 
to the bottle, I will answer for making him 
drunk, for getting the list out of his pocket, 
and for wiping your names out of it with the 
prescription you have just written forme. I 
shall write all the names, one under another, 
just irregularly enough in my duplicate to 
teege the interval left by the erasure from 

ing easily observed. If I succeed in this, 


your door will not be marked, and your names | 


will not be called to-morrow morning when 
the tumbrils come for the guillotine. In the 
present confusion of prisoners pouring in 
every day for trial, and prisoners pouring out 
every day for execution, you will have the 
best possible chance of security against awk- 
ward enquiries, if you play your cards 
properly, for a good fortnight or ten days at 
t. In that time—” 
“Well! well!” cried Trudaine eagerly. 
Lomaque looked towards the tribunal door, 
and lowered his voice to a fainter whisper 
before he continued: “In that time, Robes- 
ierre’s own head may fall into the sack! 
rance is beginning to sicken under the 
Reign of Terror. Frenchmen of the Mode- 
rate faction, who have lain hidden for months 


| 





five years since, at your house, by the river- 
side. I remember everything, down to what 
you would consider the veriest trifle—that 
cup of coffee, for instance, which your sister 
kept hot for me. I told you then that you 
would think better of me some day. I know 
that you do now. But this is not all. You 
want to glorify me to my face for risking my 
life for you. I won’t hear you, because my 
risk is of the paltriest kind. I am weary of 
my life. I can’t look back to it with plea- 
sure. I am too old to look forward to what 
is left of it with hope. There was something 
in that night at your house, before the wed- 
ding—something in what you said, in what 

our sister did—which altered me. I have 

ad my days of gloom and self-reproach, from 
time to time, since then. I have sickened at. 
my slavery, and subjection, and duplicity, and 
cringing, first under one master, then under 
another. I have longed to look back at my 
life, and comfort myself with the sight of 
some good action, just as a frugal man com- 
forts himself with the sight of his little 
savings laid by in an old drawer. I can’t do 
this; and I want to do it. 
me like a fit, at uncertain intervals,—sud- 
denly, under the most incomprehensible influ- 
ences, A glance up at the blue sky—starlight 
over the houses of this great city, when I 
look out at the night from my garret window 
—a child’s voice coming suddenly, I don’t 
know where from—the piping of my neigh- 
bour’s linnet in his little cage—now one 
trifling thing, now another, wakes up that 
want in me in a moment. Rascal as I am, 
those few simple words your sister spoke to 
the judge went through and through me like 
a knife. Strange, in a man like me, isn’t it? 


in cellars and lofts, are beginning to steal|I am amazed at it myself. My life? Bah! 


out and deliberate by twos and threes together, 
under cover of the night. Robespierre has 


not ventured for weeks past to face the Con-| football! 


I’ve let it out for hire, to be kicked about by 
rascals from one dirty place to another, like a 
It’s my whim to give it a last kick 


vention committee. He only speaks among] myself, and throw it away decently before it 


his own friends at the Jacobins. There are 
rumours of a terrible discovery made by 
Carnot, of a desperate resolution taken by 
Tallien. Men watching behind the scenes, see 
that the last days of the Terror are at hand. 
If Robespierre is beaten in the approaching 
struggle, you are saved—for the new reign 
must be a Reign of Mercy. If he conquers, I 
have only put off the date of your death and 
your sister’s, and have laid my own neck 
under the axe. Those are your chances— 
this is all I can do.” 

He paused, and Trudaine again endea- 
voured to speak such words as might show 
that he was not unworthy of the deadly risk 
which Lomaque was prepared to encounter. 


lodges on the dunghill for ever. Your sister 
kept a good cup of coffee hot for me, and I 
give her a bad life in return for the compli- 
ment, You want to thank me for it? What 
folly! Thank me when I have done some- 
thing useful. Don’t thank me for that!” 
He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he 
spoke, and walked away to the outer door, 
to receive the gaoler, who returned at that 
moment. 

“Well,” inquired the hunchback, “ has any- 
body asked for me ?” 

“No ;” answered Lomaque, “not a soul 
has entered the room. What sort of wine did 
you get?” 

“So-so! Good at a pinch, friend—good at 


But once more the chief-agent peremptorily | a pinch.” 





The want takes | 
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“ Ah! you should go to my shop, and try a 
certain cask, filled with a certain vintage ! ” 

“What shop? Which vintage ?” 

“T can’t stop to tell you now ; but we shall 
most likely meet again to-day. I expect to 
be at the prison this afternoon. Shall I ask 
for you? Good! I won't forget!” With 
those farewell words he went out ; and never 
so much as looked back at the prisoners before 
he closed the door behind him. 

Trudaine returned to his sister, fearful 
lest his face should betray what had passed 
during the extraordinary interview between 
Lomaque and himself. But, whatever change 
there might be in his expression, Rose did 
not seem to notice it. She was still strangely 
inattentive to all outward things. That spirit 
of resignation, which is the courage of women 
in all great emergencies, seemed now to be 
the one animating spirit that fed the flame of 
life within her. When her brother sat down 
by her, she only took his hand gently, and 
said—* Let us stop together like this, Louis, 
till the time comes. Tin not afraid of it; 
for I have nothing but you to make me love 
life, and you, too, are going to die. Do you 
remember the time when I used to grieve 
that I had never had a child to be some 
comfort to me? I was thinking, a moment 
ago, how terrible it would have been now, if 
my wish had been granted. It is a blessing 
for me, in this great misery, that I am child- 
less! Let us talk of old days, Louis, as long 
as we can—not of my husband, or my mar- 
| riage—only of the old times, before I was a 
| burden and a trouble to you.” 


The day wore on. By ones and twos and 
threes at a time, the condemned prisoners 
came from the tribunal, and collected in the 
waiting-room. At two o’clock all was ready 


for the calling over of the death-list. It was 
read and verified by an officer of the court ; 
and then the gaoler took his prisoners back 
to Saint Lazare. 

Evening came. The prisoners’ meal had 
| been served ; the duplicate of the death-list 
| had been read in public at the grate ; the cell- 
| doors were all locked. From the day of their 

arrest, Rose and her brother, partly through 
| the influence of a bribe, partly through 
Lomaque’s intercession, had been confined 
together in one cell ; and together they now 
awaited the dread event of the morrow. To 
Rose, that event was death—death, to the 
thought of which, at least, she was now re- 
signed. To Trudaine, the fast-nearing future 
was darkening hour by hour, with the uncer- 
tainty which is worse than death ; with the 
faint, fearful, unpartaken suspense, which 
keeps the mind ever on the rack, and wears 
away the heart slowly. Through the long, 
unsolaced agony of that dreadful night, but 
one relief came to him. The tension of every 
herve, the crushing weight of the one fatal 
oppression that clung to every thought, 
relaxed a little, when Rose’s bodily powers 
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began to sink under her mental exhaustion— 
when her sad dying talk of the happy times 
that were past ceased softly, and she laid her 
head on his shoulder, and let the angel of 
slumber take her yet for a little while, even 
though she lay already under the shadow of 
the angel of death. 

The morning came, and the hot summer 
sunrise. What life was left in the terror- 
struck city awoke for the day faintly ; and 
still the suspense of the long night remained 
unlightened. It was drawing near the hour 
when the tumbrils were tocome forthe victims 
doomed on the day before. Trudaine’s ear 
could detect even the faintest sound in the 
echoing prison-region outside his cell. Soon 
listening near the door, he heard voices dis- 
puting on the other side of it. Suddenly, 
the bolts were drawn back, the key turned 
in the lock, and he found himself standing 
face to face with the hunchback and one 
of the subordinate attendants on the pri- 
soners. 

“Look!” muttered this last man, sulkily, 
“there they are, safe in their cell, just as I 
said ; but I tell you again they are not down 
in the list. What do you mean by bullying 
me about not chalking their door, last night, 
along with the rest? Catch me doing your 
work for you again, when you're too drunk to 
do it yourself !” 

“Hold your tongue, and let me have 
another look at the list!” returned the 
hunchback, turning away from the cell-door, 
and snatching a slip of paper from the other’s 
hand, “The devil take me if I can make 
head or tail of it!” he exclaimed, scratching 
his head, after a careful examination of the 
list. “I could swear that I read over their 
names at the grate, yesterday afternoon, with 
my own lips; and yet, look as long as I may, 
I certainly can’t find them written down 
here. Give us a pinch, friend. Am [I 
awake, or dreaming ?—drunk, or sober, this 
morning ?” 

“Sober, I hope,” said a quiet voice at his 
elbow. “I have just looked in to see how 
you are, after yesterday.” 

“ How I am, citizen Lomaque? Petrified 
with astonishment. You yourself took charge 
of that man and woman for me, in the wait- 
ing-room, yesterday morning; and as for 
myself, I could swear to having read their 
names at the grate, yesterday afternoon. Yet, 
this morning, here are no such things as these 
said names to be found in the list! What do 
you think of that?” 

“ And what do you think,” interrupted the 
aggrieved subordinate, “of his having the im- 
pudence to bully me for being careless in 
chalking the doors, when he was too drunk 
to do it himself?—too drunk to know his 
right hand from his left! If I wasn’t the 
best-natured man in the world, I should 
report him to the head-gaoler.” 

“Quite right of you to excuse him, and 
quite wrong of him to bully you,” said 
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Lomaque, persuasively. “Take my advice,” 
he continued confidentially to the hunchback, 
“and don’t trust too implicitly to that slip- 
pery memory of yours, after our little drink- 
bout yesterday. You could not really 
have read their names at the grate, you know, 
or of course they would be down on the list. 
As for the waiting-room at the tribunal, a 
word in your ear: chief-agents of police know 
strange secrets. The president of the court 
condemns and pardons in public ; but there 
is somebody else, with the power of ten thou- 
sand presidents, who now and then condemns 
and pardons in private. You can guess who. 
I say no more, except that I recommend you 
to keep your head on your shoulders, by 
troubling it about nothing but the list there 
in your hand. Stick to that literally, and 
nobody can blame you. Make a fuss about 
mysteries that don’t concern you, and x 
Lomaque stopped, and, holding his hand 
edgewise, let it drop significantly over the 
hunchback’s head. That action, and the hints 
which preceded it, seemed to bewilder the 
little man more than ever. He stared per- 
plexedly at Lomaque; uttered a word or two 
of rough apology to his subordinate, and 
rolling his mis-shapen head portentously, 
walked away with the death-list crumpled up 
nervously in his hand. 
“T should like to have a sight of them, and 
see if they really are the same man and 
woman whom I looked after yesterday morn- 


ing in the waiting-room,” said Lomaque, 
putting his hand on the cell-door, just as the 
deputy-gaoler was about to close it again. 


“Look in, by all means,” said the man. 
“No doubt you will find that drunken booby 
as wrong in what he told you about them, as 
he is about everything else.” 

Lomaque made use of the privilege granted 
to him immediately. He saw Trudaine sitting 
with his sister in the corner of the cell 
farthest from the door, evidently for the pur- 
pose of preventing her from overhearing the 
conversation outside, There was an unsettled 
look, however, in her eyes, a slowly-height- 
ening colour in her cheeks, which showed her 
to be at least vaguely aware that something 
unusual had been taking place in the corridor, 
Lomaque beckoned to Trudaine to leave her ; 
and whispered to him—*“The prescription 
has worked well. You are safe for to-day. 
Break the news to your sister as gently as 

ou can. Danville——” He stopped and 
istened till he satisfied himself, by the sound 
of the deputy-gaoler’s footsteps, that the man 
was lounging towards the farther end of the 
corridor. “Danville,” he resumed, “after 
having mixed with the people outside the 
grate, yesterday, and having heard your names 
read, was arrested, in the evening, by secret 
order from Robespierre, and sent to the 
Temple. What charge will be laid to him, 
or when he will be, eavnah to trial, it is 
impossible to say. I oaly know that he is 
arrested, Hush! don’t talk now ; my friend 


[Conducted by 


outside is coming back. Keep quiet—hope 
everything from the chances and changes of 
public affairs ; and comfort yourself with the 
thought that you are both safe for to-day.” 

“ And to-morrow ?” whispered Trudaine, 

“Don’t think of to-morrow,” returned 
Lomaque, turning away hurriedly to the 
door. “ Let to-morrow take care of itself.” 


PETITION. 


We flowers and shrubs in cities pent, 
From fields and country places reut 
(Without our own or friends’ consent), 
In desperate condition, 
Yet on no wilful outrage bent, 
Do humbly here petition, 


THE FLOWERS’ 


Whereas: Against our silent wills, 
With loss of sun and purling rills, 
Cooped up in pots, on window-sills, 

In ricketty old boxes— 
The city’s breath our beauty kills, 

And makes us gray as foxes; 


Condemn’d in walls of brick and lime, 
In narrow beds of clay and slime, 
To ope our buds and shed our prime— 
We need some kind defender ; 
We pray, oh, let us live our time ! 
And we are very tender ! 


Oh, cheat us not of heaven's dews ; 
Nor air (however stale) refuse : 
God knows ’tis little we can use, 
So choked are all our vitals : 
No slightest care will we abuse, 
Nor fail in fond requitals. 


We'll breathe you delicate perfumes: 
We'll glad your eyes with choicest blooms ; 
But do not shut us up in rooms, 

Or stifling, crowded places— 
The sky, in clouds and light, assumes 

To us far lovelier faces. 


Our sooty and bedraggled fate, 
(Our ever-greens turn chocolate) 
Do we ascribe to spite or hate ? 
No; we are sure you love us ; 
Yet, half-ashamed, we beg to state 
We love the sun above us, 


Then treat us in your gentlest ways, 
And next unto the sun’s own rays, 
With beauty’s homage, incense-praise, 
We ever will caress you, 
And to the ending of our days 
In grateful silence bless you. 


THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


We know in England much of the con- 
tents of the post-bag from the Crimea, 
and have been taught by the letters sent 
from persons in the army to their wives and 
mothers, that an English soldier, although 
a member of the lowest rank and file, has 
such a thing as a heart under his ribs, 
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and can be, on the very battle-field, as full wives ave systematically and purposely con- 
of tenderness and genuine refinement as any | verted into “ drabs”—they are excluded as a 
well-bred Lady Doris, who, in May Fair, | body from almost all means of aiding their 
“lulls the sultry hours away.” Who does husbands in the establishment of anything 
not wish good wives and mothers to such 


are, so may the women be; that where the 
man is true-hearted and gentle, it is not in 
the nature of the woman to be otherwise than 
faithful and discreet ? 

But we know well that the character which 
attaches too generally, as a stain, tothe private 
soldier’s wife, is one that shamefully belies 
her nature and the nature of her sex. We 
know how this comes to pass, It is the 
public policy of this country to debase the 
wife of the commog soldier, for the direct 
| purpose of making marriage odious in his 
eyes. We, as a nation, are too virtuous to 
say this in so many words ; but we do say it 


like home. There are, indeed, in almost every 
men? Who does not feel that as the men 


regiment, some well-conducted women, who, 
by acting as servants to officers’ wives,—by 
taking in washing, and in other little ways,— 
render themselves helps rather than burdens 
to their husbands. These women either have 
borne up with a rare strength of character 
against debasing influences, or they have 
been protected from them by the help of 
husbands gifted with unusual tact and self- 
denial. 

The rule is against them. Great men who 
mould the fortunes of the little men in mili- 
t life, deelare against purity in woman; 
anh well knowing that her virtues open 
fairest in the shade, contrive their destruc- 





in a great many more words, and proclaim it} tion by a process of exposure that we will 
by our public policy, It is not thought to be| not venture to describe in our own words, 
desirable that soldiers should marry: they| A sympathising lady—wife of an army sur- 
have little pay, and cannot afford the luxury | geon—who has often pleaded their cause with 
| of any semblance of a home. Domestic ties,| the public—in a little Plea for Soldiers’ 
| it has hitherto been thought, unfit them| Wives, recently published, states the case 
for their duty. Is this true? Surely that| thus :-—“‘ A young woman of highly moral and 
last dark fancy is dispersed for ever by the| respectable character,—perhaps a farmer's 
| light we get out of the soldiers’ letters, which | daughter, or the servant of a family in good 
have been published by thousands during the | social position,—marries, with the consent of 
| last six months. It is evident now, if it was| the commanding officer, a private in a regi- 
ever anything but clear, that home thoughts | ment stationed in a provincial town. She 
and affections are predominant in men who| has then a right to live in barracks; that is, 
win most honour by their courage on a/|the young married woman is allowed to 
scene of war. The military legislator knows | oceupy with her husband a sleeping room 
nothing whatever of the spirit of an Eng-| common to several other persons,—soldiers, 
lishman, who thinks him more likely to|single and married,—without the slightest 
fight well as an animal than as a man| protection to her feelings of womanly decency 
| loving his home and his country ; whose|or religions habits. Appalled at the position 
| heart is directed, after the English fashion,|in which she finds herself placed, her ears 
upon at least one strong feeling of domestic | assailed on every side by ribaldry and blas- 
| love. The soldier will but fight the better,| phemy, the woman haps sits down and 
when he is the hero up to the height of| weeps; while one who has passed through 
| whose daring, wife and ehild look with an|agony such as hers now is, Mm earlier days, 
| enthusiasm greater than they feel for any | draws near, jests at her condition, and recom- 
Agamemnon who has had his centuries of | mends her to try the soothing influence of the 
| praise. He will not be a coward in the|dram-shop. The poison does its work; the 
sight of those who can pay him out of all| poor creature’s sensibilities are dulled; she 
their love ten thousand times morerichly than| now endures the horror of her position, 
_ his country can pay him for every sacrifice he | and, day by day, becomes more indifferent 
makes, and every great deed he does. He | to it.” 
will, for the sake of the unstinted recompense| No day could be more fit than the present 
his home affords,—for the sake of a proud| for putting aside the public indifference to 
flash in his mother’s eyes, of a  wife’s| this disgrace upon our barrack system. Vast 
trembling and admiring wonder,—be a lion | barracks are to be built at Aldershott, and 
in the field, and he will take care also to show | other new barracks on a scale hitherto un- 
the lion’s generosity and to keep his soul| known to us, are, we believe, designed in 
pure from the filth and villainy that have,|other places. We have dwelt upon the 
ere now, belonged to the vocation of the| position of soldiers’ wives rather fully in a 
soldier, For the work he does, are they not| former volume of this journal; * but we feel it 
pure-minded women whose reward he has to| to be a duty to renew our urgent appeal on 
earn ? their behalf now, when the greatest curse 
We are sure, then, that the English private | under which they suffer is, in the building of 
soldier is improved in quality by the posses-| these new barracks, to be strengthened and 
sion of a decent and an honourable domestic | perpetuated, or to be removed. It is for the 
tie. The question of economy alone remains. 
Under the present system—by which soldiers’ 








* Volume iii., page 561. 
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public to request that in all pending arrange- 


Shall the present system be continued in 


ments for the lodging of our soldiers some/ spite of the horrors it has bred? Or is our 
consideration may be shown to the common | army really to be managed at all points in 
soldier’s wife who is admitted into barracks ;| such a way that, from the noble general down 


a consideration to be conceded without wicked 
extravagance, we humbly trust, since it is 
one of common decency alone. According to 
regulation, only five out of every ninety-five 
soldiers are allowed to marry ; consequently, 
no more than that proportion of wives are 
allowed residence with their husbands in 
barracks. But to suppose that the rule is 
adhered to; to suppose that clandestine 
marriages do not infinitely outnumber the 
prescribed proportion ; and to suppose that 


to the poor soldier’s wife, every one connected 
with it may be put officially upon the shortest 
road to shame ? 
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A man will grow tired, in the long run, of 
every amusement or occupation in the world, 
except one—Gambling. Fickle, inconstant, 
and capricious human straws that we are, 


the authorities are not fully aware of this| blown about from side to side by the wind 


general breach of rule, would be supposing 
that the soldier is not a human being, 
and that his officers are blind. In this case 
—as in every other round which routine 
tightens its red tape or plasters on its 
pipe-clay—the law is always being broken, 
with the connivance of those to whom the 
responsibility of enforcing it is confided ; and 
loca because it cannot be kept. It is a 
fiction and a snare. If the soldier knew he 
could marry with leave and allowance, and 
that his wife would be permitted to take care 
of herself and of him, like the wives of other 
men, he would be much better worth his 
money (to adhere to the economical view of 
the subject) than he is. Desertion, drunk- 
enness, and all sorts of insubordination must 
be caused by the present system. Soldiers 
whose wives live out of barracks are attracted 
to spend their time out of barracks more than 
is good for the performance of their profes- 
sional duties within barracks, and thus are 
constantly offending. Their married life is 
marred ty continual absence from what 
ought to be their home, and their professional 
life is ruined by constant transgression of 
barrack rules; which would not be broken 
if the two were combined. Soldiers’ chil- 
dren, again, are often, not only brought 
into the world with a shameless want of 
privacy ; but, as they grow up, the lessons 
they imbibe are not of the most wholesome 
character. 

Even the small proportion of wives allowed 
to each regiment are not only not cared for, 
but are surrounded by such circumstances 
as allow them to escape demoralisation only 
by a miracle. Surely the present war has 
shown that there are duties connected with 
the army, as imperative as drill, which women 
ought to perform. There is a small staff of 
surgeons to each regiment : why should there 
not also be a staff of nurses? And who so fit 
to nurse as the soldier’s wife? Washing and 
needlework might also be put under some 
sort of regulation, and soldiers’ wives em- 
ployed in those useful occupations “by au- 
thority.” 


the form of a whisker, or the stiffness of| were come. 
it seldom regulates where/|at the bed’s foot, and shut out the bright sum | 


a cravat, but 
regulation is required, 


of levity, we often think we have had enough 
of a bad as of a good thing. Many a one 
leaves off vicious practices, not because he 
feels an inclination towards virtue, but because 
he is tired with vice. We become a-weary, 
a-weary of rich meats and potent wines, of 
blood-horses and fair women ; of jewels and 
pictures; of our mansion in Belgravia, and 
our palace in Hampshire—conservatories; 
fallow-deer, pheasant preserves, large footmen, 
bowing tenantry, and all. Among the many 
causes I have for thanking heaven that I am 


not a duke, one of the chiefest is the certitude | 


I feel that at least five out of every half-dozen 
dukes are desperately bored with their state 
of dukedom: that their gorge rises at their 
stars, that they loathe their garters; and 
that they are heartily sick of being called 
your grace all day long. Yes, everything 
here below will pall upon us and find us used 
up at last. To every tragedy the sublimest 
—to every comedy the wittiest—there is an 
unfailing anti-strophe, long after the epilogue 
has been spoken—a yawn. To the Sir 
Charles Coldstream complexion we must 
come eventually; we must sicken of the 
Italian Opera, the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
Dod’s Peerage and Baronetage, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the House of Peers, the 
Court Circular, the Freedom of the Chicken- 
butchers Company in a golden box, and the 
Council of the Royal Academy; topmost 
pinnacles of human felicity and grandeur as 
those institutions are thought to be. It is 
dreadful to reflect upon the vanity of mundane 
things, and it is enough to cause a shudder 
to every well regulated mind to have to 
remember that the water bailiff’s young man 
will one day feel a disgustful fatigue for his 


proud position ; that the gold-stick will become | 


satiated with the possession of his auriferous 
baton, and that his uncle, the marquis, will no 
longer feel any pleasure in being an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House. There will 
come a time too, I think Mr. Chairman, when 
we shall all grow a-weary even of the day and 


night, and wish in the evening that it were | 
Routine is rigid about heel-ball,} morning, and in the morning that the night 


Then we shall draw the curtains 


light, and turn the gay pictures with their | 
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backs to the wall; for we shall think then, 
| as that Roman satirist thought nineteen 
| hundred years ago, that we have eaten 
enough, and drunk enough, and played the 
| fool enough, and that it is tempus abire— 
| time for us to go. 

But of that pleasant perdition Gambling a 
man never tires, No man ever tires of pitch 
and toss as long as he has an arm to pitch 
| with, ora penny to toss. The gambler requires 
| neither food nor drink, sleep nor raiment. As 
| long as he has hands and a voice he will 
| rattle the bones and bet ; when he has para- 
lysis on his tongue and chalk-stones on his 
fingers, he will get his neighbour to throw the 
| dice and call the mains for him: but gamble 
| still. Addiction to play has not only the 
power of making the heart hard as the 
nether millstone, hut it will confer insensi- 
| bility to pain, and indifference to privation. 
It will even vanquish the great’ edax rerum 
—Time—and give the votaries of play longe- 
vity ; for unless the gambler’s career be cut 
short by a quick despair and sudden suicide, 
he will outlive wives, children, friends, fortune, 
and will see new generations spring up whose 
fathers he has fleeced, or whose grand- 
fathers have fleeced him, and,—grayhaired, 
gamble still. I know a white-headed old 
punter now, whose limbs are all in a quiver 
with the palsy, who has been ruined and 
hoping scores of times for the last half- 
century. He says that if I will only lend him 
forty pounds, and go with him to Hombourg, 
he will show me how the red must turn up, 
and he and I win an incalculable fortune. 
| He comes to me with the theory of his in- 
| fallible martingale engrossed on foolscap like 
an indenture. He brings packs of cards, and 
trembling shows me the combinations that 
must render gain certain. He picks out with 
a pin the chances of red against black upon a 
gambler’s almanack. He nurseshismartingale 
as old women, thirty years ago, used to nurse 
cabalistic numbers in the lottery ; numbers 
of which they had dreamed, or which had 
been sold to them by fortune-tellers, or which 
they had picked up in the street, and which 
were always to bring them the great prize, 
and wealth, but never did. 

Look at the perseverance, persistence, in- 
capacity of fatigue of gamblers. Consider 
Once more Cardinal in on his death- 
bed. The last bulletin has been issued. His 
Sovereign and master here below has made 
up his mind to lose his faithful servant, and 

as even so far recovered from the first shock 
of his grief as to give his place to another. 
The pallid spectre with the equal footsteps is 
waiting at the cardinal’s door, like the printer’s 

Y, at mine, for copy ; his friends are gathered 
round his bed; he has had unction, absolu- 
tion, tears, thanks, blessings; and what is 
the cardinal doing? Is he gathering the 
| clothes over his head, or turning his face to 
| ewall,or murmuring like Hadrian, Animula 

Vagula blandula! no ; he is sitting up in bed 
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playing at cards with the ladies of the court 
—the ladies with frizzled ringlets and low- 
necked dresses ! There is an awful story I have 
read somewhere of a man who refused to die ; 
who in extremis, had the card-table drawn up 
to his bedside and strong meats and drinks 
we 4 it, and so held the cards against 

eath : but Death had all the trumps, and 
the man lost the game. Consider this. The 
approach of death softens most men. The 
grim warrior becomes like unto a baby ; the 
reprobate wishes he could live his life over 
again ; the condemned criminal talks of his 
innocent school days, and his dead mother ; 
the callous old knave Falstaff babbles of green 
fields ; but the gambler relinquishes his hold 
of the cards or the dice-box only with his 
life. He will dice with the devil on the 
banks of the pit of perdition till he falls into 
it, for ever. 

If I were to go to history or to antiquity I 
could find instances, and relate anecdotes, of 
that persistence and. utter absorption to ex- 
traneous influences, which mark gamblers as 
with a hot iron, enough to fill this volume at 
the end of the half year. But I need not go 
even as far back as that Duke of Norfolk, 
in King William the~Third’s time, whose 
servant deposed on a trial, that his master 
would stop away for weeks together at play, 
and would only send home when he had lost 
all his gold. I need not search the Annals of 
the Four Masters for that fine old Irish 
gambling traditionof the two bogtrotters, who 
for eleven consecutive days and nights played 
at shove halfpenny on the back of a broken 
pair of bellows. I need not cross the Atlantic 
to narrate to you the bold spirit for play of 
Hon. Elkanah Mush, of the United States 
Senate, who, with the exception of the inter- 
regna of drinks and cutting fresh tobacco- 
plugs, passed the whole of four voyages, per 
steamer, from St. Louis to New Orleans and 
back again, in the exciting and national game 
of Poker (playing with a Texan land-specu- 
lator) and losing thereat twenty-five thousand 
dollars, five hundred niggers, and a double- 
barrelled rifle, besides hypothecating two 
cotton crops, not yet sown. I have but to 
look at home, and not much farther than the 
extremity of my own nose, for such instances 
and anecdotes. Go to the half built-upon 
slums behind Battlebridge, hard by the 
Great Northern Railway terminus. Take a 
walk, any Sunday morning, to the arches of 
the Greenwich Railway ; to the muddy shores 
of the Thames above Millbank ; you will find 
groups of boys—some coster boys, some thief 
boys, some boys of whom it is difficult to say 
more by way of description save that they 
are boys, and dirty and ragged,—squatting 
in the mud, among the rubbish, the broken 
bricks, the dust-heaps, and the. fragments of 
timber ; playing for half-pence, for buttons 
and mertien when they have no money—these 
boys will gamble for hours and hours with a 
rapt eagerness, with a feverish determination, 
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with a strong will, that otherwise, and 
rightly directed, should make them em- 
perors. “Tis but the fondness of boys for 
a game, you may say; no boys would play 
at leap-frog, at hop-scotch, or cricket, or 
prisoners-bars, or at the more popular diver- 
sion, fighting, with this inflexible persever- 
ance, in despite and defiance of ragged trousers, 
chilblains, cold, empty bellies, the imminent 
police, and possible incarceration for unlaw- 
fully gambling, and the certainty of being 
brutally beaten when they go home —a cer- 
tainty at least to those who have any homes | 
togoto. The spectators, as young, as ragged, 
as passionately excited by the chances of the 
game as the players themselves, stand or| 
crouch in a ring around. Those who have 
coppers bet: those who have none scratch 
themselves convulsively, but watch the 
fluctuations of the game with the same rapt 
eagerness, They gasp with excitement: they 
have scarcely breath to swear with. And the 
players would play and the spectators stare 
till Doomsday, were it not for an inexorable, 
implacable spoil-sport, in the shape of a police- | 
man, who charges down on the band of game- 
sters fiercer t any Turcoman, and puts | 
them to flight with a “ Now, then !”’ horrid 
to hear, and a dreadfully echoing—* Come 
out of that :” collaring many, hitting some, 
and scattering all ; though the rout is but a 
partial one ; for the broken ring collects again 
in smaller segments soon, behind angles of 
walls and under the lees of barges and brick- 
stacks, where the game begins afresh, and 
players and spectators are again excited and 
absorbed. 

More: Go to the low coffee-shops and 
public-houses in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, 
Shoreditch, and that delightful region whose 
streets nestle in the shadow of the collegiate 
church of St. Peter’s, Westminster, and which 
cling on to the skirts of broad, light Victoria 
Street, like barnacles to a ship’s keel. Look 
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at the Jew boys and men gambling—now for 
bank notes and jewels, now for cups of coffee 
and halfpenny tarts. Ask the thieves how 
they spend their nefarious earnings. If they 
answer you civilly (which is doubtful) and 
veraciously (which is more doubtful still) they 
will tell you that they game till they have 
lost all their money, and then go steal 
more. 

More: Leave these low haunts: put on 
a cléan collar and enter respectable society. 
Ask the noble lord if he is not rather tired 
of, not to say disgusted with, the noble lord 
opposite, who has only been in the house a 
twelvemonth, and has only made half a dozen 
speeches, and then ask him if he has ever 
tared of his nightly game at whist, which he 
has played almost every night (Sundays ex- 
cepted) for the last sixty years, and whether 
he will not shuffle the cards this evening with 
the same degree of pleasure as he was wont 
to do when he played with Mr. Fox and Lord 
Hertford in the year ninety-five. What can 
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there be in a few pieces of spotted pasteboard, 
and a board full of holes, to make old ladies 
love cribbage long after they are purblind— 
to make grave reverend men play at whist 
long after their strength is but labour and | 
sorrow? And for halfpenny points, too. It | 
cannot be avarice. I lame a venerable old 
lady in Cumberland, whom meeting one day | 
remarkably red about the eyes, I took the 
— respectfully to question. I suggested | 
cold. | 

“Eh!” she answered, “I’se gat na cauld; | 
Pinkie Saunders and Fly-me-Jack kem fra’ | 
Kendal on Tuesday, that loo’s a game a’ whisk 
dearly,an’ I’se bin carding the morn and the 
e’en, the e’en an’ the morn, twa days.” 

“ And what, madam,” I asked, “might you | 
have won ?” 

“Eh !” she replied, with infinite simplicity, | 
“it mun be a shilling.” | 

No: it cannot always be avarice. The 
thirst for gain is of course one of the primary 
inducements to gaming; but the cause of 
causes of this inextinguishable desire for and 
addiction to play must be the fixed idea of 
conquering ; the fierce desire of doing to | 
your neighbour that which you would not 
like your neighbour to do unto you. | 

On a long sea voyage, every amusement— 
every subtle device for wiling away the time | 
that seems so leaden-winged, and yet is withal | 
so swift and defiant of pursuit and capture— | 


every ingenious nostrum for curing ennui will 
pall upon the passengers—save one: gambling, | 
Larry, while on the shipman’s card I point | 
you out the bearings, or, with the compasses 

upon the chart find out the exact position of | 
the teak-built East Indiaman “Huccabadar,” 
Captain Chillumjec, homeward bound from | 


Bombay. My word! how woefully sick the 
passengers have all become of the ship, them- | 
selves, and each other. Everything, almost, 
has been tried, worn out, and thrown aside, | 
Mofuzzle, covenanted servant of the H.E.LC, 
and collector of Brandipawnibad, coming | 
home on leave, has grown tired of expatiating 
on the state of his liver, of exhibiting the 
shawls he is carrying to his female relatives | 
in England, his collection of hookahs, the 
calomel in his medicine chest, and of disputing | 
with Pawkey, the snuffy Scotch surgeon, as to 
the functions of the pancreas. Lieutenants 
Griffin and Tiffin, Bombay Native Infantry, 
have told all their stories about tiger-hunting, | 
pig-sticking, riding unbroken horses at the 
Cape ; travelling Lek ; the Capsicumwallah | 
steeple chases, rows at mess, the drunkenness 
of the Colonel, the vulgarity of the Major's 
wife, the scragginess of Captain Aitchbones | 
unmarried daughters’ shoulders, the super | 
ority of Juffy’s bungalow over Tuffy’s, the 
performances of Griflin’s rat-catching terrier, | 
Choker ; and the accomplishments of Tiffin’s | 
long-legged mare, Neilgherry. These young | 
men have smoked out their biggest cigars, | 
have worn their fanciest shirts, ee 
jackets, and trousers, and are bored to de 
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Cady ofthe Indian bar is weary of attempting 
to play the “ Fair Land of Poland” upon the 
German flute. Old Colonel Straubenzee of 
the Budderchowrie Irregulars has tired every- 
body out with his droning stories of what his 
uncle did at the siege of Seringapatam, and 
what Sir David Baird said to him. Lady 
Tolloddle and Miss Anne Tolloddle (wife and 
daughter of Sir Gypes Tolloddle, Judge of 
the Supreme Court), are evidently weary of 
perusing their collection of tracts: “the 
awakened Sikh,” “the Clearstarcher of Boot- 
erstown,” the Wheelbarrow of ee 
“Grace for Grenadiers,” &c. They don’t 
say they are sick of those edifying works, 
but they are, depend upon it. Mrs, Captain 
Chutnee is weary of quarrelling with her 
Ayah, and dosing her unfortunate baby with 
deleterious medicaments. Mrs. Lechowder 
(wife of X. P. Lechowder, Esq., Magistrate of 
Mullagong), who has been generally weary 
ever since she left her English finishing school 
to come out to India on the matrimonial spe- 
culation that terminated so prosperously, has 
wearied of reading the novels of Miss Jane 
Porter, of lying on the sofa with her shoes 
off, of languidly assaulting her sallow little 
daughter with a hairbrush. Even Captain 
Chillumjee seems weary. He is testy with 
his men, morose with Bult, the first mate, 
whilom his boon companion; he tells no 
more jovial stories ; the finished and ceremo- 
nious courtesy towards the ladies, by which 
he inaugurated the voyage has subsided into 
a moody respect ; he looks vengefully among 
the crew and the passengers, as if seeking a 
quarrel ; as if he wanted a mutiny to break 
out, that he might put somebody in irons ; or 
a pirate to be signalled on the weatherbow, 
that he might clear the decks for action. He 
is weary. Private theatricals have been tried, 
A weekly magazine of “Literature, Science, 
and Art,” has been tried. Flirtation has 
been tried. Scandal, quarrelling (even to the 
extent of challenges to fight), sing-songs, de- 
bating societies, soirées musicales, magic 
lantern exhibitions in the cuddy ; quadrilles 
and polkas on the poop; deep-sea-fishing ; 
going aloft ; electro-magnetism ; table-turn- 
ing; arguments about the Siege of Pon- 
dicherry, about Dupleix and Lally-Tol- 
lendal, about the case of the Begums and the 
execution of Nuncomar, and the exploits of 
Holkar ; all these have been tried in succes- 
sion, and found wanting at last, through 
weariness. The gallant teak-built vessel 
becomes a phantom ship—a very Flying 
Dutchman of boredom. The sea is no longer 
open, fresh, or ever free: it is a dreadful in- 
terminable prison-wall, painted blue. The 
fresh-baked bread ; the fowls and ducks ; the 
vegetables ; the champagne on Wednesdays 
and Sundays; the Reverend Mr. Whack- 
spang’s sermons (he belongs to the Blunder- 
= mission) all the delicacies, luxuries, com- 
orts, and appliances ofan East Indiaman, teak- 
built, copper-bottomed, registered A 1 at 
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Lloyd’s, and under engagement to the honour- 
able company—all these delight the passen- 
gers no longer; for they are a-weary, a-weary, 
and wish that they were well out of the Huc- 
cabadar, or dead. The only contented person 
on board (excepting, of course, the sailors and 
common people of that sort, who are not to 
be named in the same breath with gentility) 
seems to be Rammajee Bobbajee, from Bom- 
bay, who is proceeding to England to hear 
his appeal to the Privy Council tried, in the 
interminable case of himself versus Lumpajee 
Chostanjee Lall. He has rolled himself into 
a white muslin ball; and eats rice; and in 
his brown face there is no particular expres- 
sion of fatigue discernible; but a general, 
stolid, immovable,impassible indifference, com- 
bined with a settled and profound contempt 
for the ship, the captain, the passengers, and 
the crew. 

The last subject of conversation has been 
exhausted, when the Huccabadar has left St. 
Helena behind; when the spot where the 
Emperor’s body isn’t buried has been visited, 
and when the life and adventures of Napoleon 
Bonaparte have been recounted and discussed 
for the five-thousandth time. All the books 
have been read, all the jokes are stale, every- 
body has quarrelled with everybody; there 
seems to be nothing but shipwreck, fire, or 
shortness of provisions that can come to the 
rescue ; when, even as the albatross appeared 
on board the ship in Coleridge’s immortal 
rhyme, a bird of promise, of strange and 
varied plumage appears on board the Hucea- 
badar, and gladdens the bored-out passengers. 
It is the bird of play—the gamecock of the 
seas, 

And now, away with melancholy, away 
with dullness, weariness, ennui—nunc est 
ludendum, Surreptitiously at first, for Cap- 
tain Chillumjee is reported to have strict 
notions of discipline, and to have set his 
weather-embroidered face against gambling 
entirely. In Mr. Pawkey’s snug cabin, in 
quiet corners of the cuddy and cosy state- 
rooms, noiseless hands at cards are sate down 
to. Colonel Straubenzee happens to mention 
that he likes a rubber at whist ; Griffin and 
Tiffin go into the maintop and toss for half- 
crowns privately. Mofuzzle and the purser 
go to backgammon furiously. Soon it begins 
to be whispered about that all the passengers 
ere gambling like mad. They don’t stop long 
at dinner ; you don’t see much of them in the 
cuddy or on deck: the fact is, they are all in 
each other’s cabins gambling. Mrs. Lechow- 
der makes up an apparently irreconcileable 
quarrel with Mrs, Captain Chutnee, borrows 
twenty pounds of her, and is reported to lose 
it all before eight bells at vingt-et-un. There 
is a wicked, scandalous rumour prevalent 
that the exemplary spouse of Sir Gypes Tol- 
loddle has been lood—heavily lood. They say 
that Cady of the Indian bar is a knowing hand 
at cribbage, and that he is ruining that in- 
considerate lad Griffin. I hope that there is 
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no truth in the statement that Tiffin is fifty- 
eight pounds sterling (a dreadful amount of | 
sicca rupees to deduct from your subaltern’s 
pay; Tiffin) in debt to Miss Anne Tolloddle— | 
all money lost at cards. Can this be true ? 
Can it be true that Captain Chillumjee shuts | 
himself up in his cabin nightly with Cady, | 
drinks cold rum and water, and plays at the 
coarse but exciting game of spoilt fives; aye, 
and that he plays deep? At all events, 
nobody looks weary now; nobody yawns, 
mopes about the deck, or potters in the 
rigging or hammock rattlings. Nobody cares 
when the ship is due at Plymouth ; whether | 
the winds are fair or adverse. The Log—| 
that great nautical newspaper—is still inte-| 
resting, for the passengers bet, and for heavy | 
stakes, upon the number of knots the ship) 
made yesterday, and the probable number | 
she will make to-morrow. There are quarrels, 
but they are disputes about who had the 
king ; the odd trick ; the colour of the trump, 
the flush of five, and the last card. There are 
scandals; but they are gossipping reports of 
Cady’s winnings, Griflin’s losses, Lady Tol-| 
loddle’s avarice, and Colonel .Straubenzee’s | 
disinclination to fair play. And all this while 
—upon the topmast truck of the highest mast 
of the Huccabadar ; above each yard and sail, 
above mainsail, main-topgallant, sky-scraper, 
moon-raker, and jack-above-all, is perched, 
crowing lustily, the bird of play, the game- 
cock. He crows, for he hascured the gentle- 
folks aft oftheir weariness ; and the spurs on 
his heels are the spurs of avarice and lust of 
conquest, envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. And so, for England ho! 

I do not think that those who have under- | 
taken a long voyage on ship-board, and have | 
experienced that fine, exciting, unwholsome 
relief of the diversion that never flags—| 
gambling—will accuse me of having over-| 
charged this picture much. Nautical gambling 
is even historical. The Earl of Sandwich lost 
four hundred pieces at play in his cabin, the 
night before the engagement in which he lost 
his life. Sir Edward Morgan and his bucca- 
neers gambled the spoils of Panama among 
themselves in their tilibustering craft. Na- 
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poleen, they say, would have died of ennui in 
is voyage in the Northumberland from Ply- 
mouth to St. Helena, if it had not been for 
écarté. 

But, if you would desire to see marine 
play in its perfection, take a trip to the 
Spanish Main, or to the scorching Brazils, 
and come back in the first cabin of a 
mail steamer,—say the Landcrab, Captain 
Mango. Now a voyage from the West 
Indies, or even from the Brazils, is not so 
very wearisome an affair. In the first, there 
are numerous beautiful islands to touch at, 
—gardens of Eden, but with the deadly fever- 
serpent, Yellow Jack, coiled up in the midst. 
Then there is the excitement of sharks : then 
there are strange tempests and hurricanes, 
not to be seen in other latitudes, —storms 
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when the sky turns pitchy black and the 
waves foam white; when strange birds wheel 
about the masts, or fall dead with fright upon 
the decks; when the lightning rends and 
splits up the clouds into shreds ; and when 
the thunder screams as well as roars. Take 
your berth in the saloon of the Landcrab, 
and you may have your fill of play ; for there 
are on board Spanish and Portuguese Dons,— 
sallow moustachioed senhors, with long black 
hair and long pedigrees. They wear broad- 
brimmed, grass-plait hats ; nankeen coats, in 
which light pink and salmon-tint are the 
colours most affected ; patent leather boots ; 
large turn-down collars; gold.sleeve-buttons ; 
and striped pantaloons, Their fingers are 
covered with jewelled rings. They frequently 
carry uncut diamonds in their waistcoat 
pockets. They wear massive ear-rings. They 


|smoke without cessation, save to eat, and 


even then they lay their cigarettes down on 
the table-cloth by the side of their soup- 
plates, and resume the fragrant weed when 
they have finished their potage. They have 
wives pale, youthful, and languid, who swing in 
silken hammocks, who sleep a great deal, who 


‘have large black eyes (such eyes !), and who, 


I regret,to say, also smoke cigarettes. They 
have numerous families of gent rene 
children, on whom attend black servants, 


‘with particoloured handkerchiefs tied round 
|their heads, 


They (the Dons) have all a 
dozen names, more or less. Down in the 


|hold they have vast amounts of specie, of 


which due mention will be made in the Times 
when the Landcrab arrives at Southampton ; 


|huge clumsy-looking ingots like bricks, or 


rather pigs of gold ; saffron-like gold-dust, in 
deal boxes, rudely nailed together ; chips and 
splinters and flakes of gold; chests of fat 

illar dollars, and flaccid, perspiring, bilious- 
ooking doubloons; small kegs, where ser- 


|vices of plate are packed in straw,—plate 


rude in workmanship, but, ah! how precious 
in metal at per ounce! These Dons—who 
will be set upon in London by touters, and 
conveyed forcibly to horrible dens aneting 
of bad oil and garlic, miscalled hotels an 


| boarding-houses, situate in the purlieus of 


Finsbury Square, among sugar-bakers and 
second-hand furniture shops, and kept by 
mouldy females, single, of equivocal nationality, 
but who call themselves Dona, and where, 
unhappy Dons! they will have to pay about 
six times more than they ought for execrable 
accommodation — these Dons, for I need 
reiterate my words after a parenthesis of 
such unwarrantable length, are men singu- 
larly mild, amiable, and inoffensive in demea- 
nour. They are neither so proud nor 80 
saturnineas the European Spaniards ; but they 
are mercurial, garrulous, gesticulatory, nay, 
what I may be permitted to call frisky. 
They are men, too, of admirable sobriety, 
taking very little wine, and never, by any 
chance, exceeding in their potations. But 
they gamble, these Dons, like the very 
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mischief. Enter the saloon of the Landcrab, at} The Vicomte de Carambolaro! I had once 
whatever hour you like of the day or evening| the honour—no; I can’t conscientiously say 
(before, of course, all the lights in the ship| the honour—but I was once acquainted with 
are put out), and you will find the Dons hard|that nobleman. It was but an equivocal, 
at play. And for no paltry stakes be it under-| cloudy, at-long-dates—renewable, box-lobby, 
stood, but for round sums of the bilious-look-| race-course, smoking-room, table-d’hote, laza- 
ing doubloons, for handfuls of the gold-dust| retto, railway-train, shy-society sort of ac- 
that is like saffron, and for the golden ingots | quaintance at most. In short, we knew of, 
that are like pigs of lead. There is no need} rather than knew, each other: still, at one 
for surreptitious gaming here ; for on board| time, I used to see a good deal of the Vicomte 
the Landcrab gaming is looked upon as an|de Carambolaro. He was over six feet in 
| institution, as one of the natural products of| height, and one of the handsomest of men. 
that hot, passionate, excitable region, the| He had been originally, I believe, a French- 
| Spanish Main—as a natural consequence and|man; but he had made so many (gamb- 
| characteristic of men whose native home is on| ling) campaigns in different countries that 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground, who dwell on the|he spoke French, English, Italian, Ger- 
banks of the Pactolus, and are connected with! man, Spanish, and Portuguese with equal 
| the Croesus family. Gambling isthought to be} ease and fluency, and had quite lost his 
| as indigenous to the Brazils as milreas,| nationality. He said that he was the best 
| diamond mines, and the close-tufted forests of small-swordsman in Europe, and I have no 
| gigantic trees where the many-hued parrots reason to doubt his word. He danced beau- 
scream, where the humming-bird is alive and tifully; drew portraits, horses, and cari- 
| hums; where the bird of paradise, undegraded | catures with grace and vigour; rode fearlessly ; 
| by being made a plume for a dowager’s tur-| played the piano and guitar with taste and 
| ban, soughs down gently to earth through the | feeling, and swam like a duck. I don’t think he 
| interlaced branches ; wheis the lithe monkeys, | could read or write much ; but he could draw 
| some big as men, some tiny as mice, leap, up a challenge and sign his name to a bill, and 
| chattering and gibing from branch to branch, this was all the scholarship required of him. 
| and where there springs up in the underwood | He was an irretrievable scoundrel. He was, 


| amyriad vegetation such as Linneus never | very probably, a real viscount, which does 





| dreamt of, and such as would puzzle Professor | not militate from his scoundrelism one iota. 
| Lindley to take nature-prints of, were he to He was, by profession, a “mace-man,”—by 


spend his whole life in the attempt. ‘which, I mean, that he lived at the best 

It comes not, just now, within the province | hotels, drank the most expensive wines ; went 
| of these aspects of gambling to figure to you | frequently abroad; travelled a great deal in 
how the grave Sir Rufus Redhead, K.C.B.,| first-class carriages ; wore the best clothes 
Governor of the Island of St. Febris, going and a great deal of jewellery ; continually 
| out to his government in the Shaddock changed sovereigns, and had no ostensible 
steamer, Captain Arrowroot (the mortal re-| means of obtaining a livelihood. Of course, 
mains of the last governor, Sir Naylor Croke, | when you see a man who lives at the rate of 
were brought home, neatly preserved in| five pounds a day upon an income of nothing 

irits, in the Landcrab), lost upwards of two} a-year, you naturally infer that he “shakes 





ivensd pounds sterling to Don Thomas 
| Aliboro Benvisto Quintal y Ruiz y Lomano y 
Diaz y Castellan y Marmora, of Carthagena. 
Nor would it be edifying to tell you how the 
Hebrew speculator of Rio Janeiro, Don 
Rafaelle Peixotto, gambled away the entire 
stock of gold epaulettes, sword-knots, sashes, 
and lace which he was taking out to Brazil 
| with a special view to the benefit of the 
officers of the Brazilian army. Let those 
byegones sleep. His Excellency Sir Rufus 
will never mention his little losses at 
overnment-house St. Febris, and Don 

faelle Peixotto has long since had his 
financial revenge out of other matters besides 
epaulettes. Also will we drop the curtain 
upon the catastrophe of poor Bob Clovers, 
who had been clerk in a merchant’s house 
at Rio, and who coming home after his 
third fever (he took too much aguardiente), 
and getting deep in play with the Vicomte 
de Curambolaro, foolishly gave him a bill for a 
large amount in payment of losses, and was 
positively sold up and arrested three weeks 
after he had landed at Southampton. 


his elbow,” ie. that he gambles. This, I 
should say, the Vicomte de Carambola did 
rather extensively, 

I lost sight of tlie viscount for a consider- 
able period of time. It chanced, however, 
one day, that it behoved me to call upon him 
on business—upon my word I think it was 
about a bill—which, together with a horse, a 
lady, a gambling debt, and a duel, were the 
only subjects about which you could possibly 
have business with the viscount. I traced him 
from hotel to hotel, and from lodging to 
lodging (he always lodged in aristocratic 
streets), till I was directed to a fashionable 
tailor’s in Conduit Street. I ama man of a 
placid demeanour and nervous temperament, 
and after knocking in vain for some time at 
the tailor’s private door I entered the shop, 
and asked meekly if the Vicomte de Caram- 
bolaro lived there. Suddenly there leaped 
down from a high desk a little man witha 
bald head and a yard measure hanging round 
his neck. He advanced towards me in a 
series of short jumps, brandishing a tre- 
mendous pair of shears, very much as a 
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Huron, a Pawnee, a Choctaw, or a Blackfoot} more on that river and two more on that, 
Indian might flourish his tomahawk when | and a gold mine in the left-hand top corner,’ 
decorated with his war-paint, and going forth | He’s a do, sir.” I tried to explain to the 
to meet his enemies. Then, in a voice ter- draughtsman that Carambolaro was a great 
ee Se a nee, oe mre one iar gy ; but he pene ween him a 
count! Viscount Skaramboles! Where ishe?|do, because he put down diamond mines 
—where is he !—where is he, sir ? Know the | where no diamond mines existed. 

Viscount ? oh, yes (sarcastically). Where’s| The viscount, however, great as he was, 
his friend, the marquis, eh?” I tried to|did not invent the system of fleecing the 
imei ” idly, tha ce ane aomme. Son Se Dons o travelling re and hay nace 
answer questions, I was myself seeking in-| in mail-steamers. The honour of the inven- 
formation ; whereupon with a parting yell) tion appertains, I believe, to the famous 
of “Viscount! Marquis!” and “Seventy-|Mr. William Cauty, a play-man of long 
pounds!” the little man whirled his shears | standing and first-rate abilities. A series of 
a - ay _ . — cut gg sed nme gong aercern relative to a cash- 
ea into the high desk again. rge| box and the Westminster Bank, together 
a upon the top thereof was immediately | with an erroneous view taken of Mr. Cauty’s 
afterwards opened by unseen hands ; and I| conduet by a jury of his countrymen, and 
opined (though I may have been wrong) the palpable misdirection of a learned judge, 
that somebody wes immediately debited | changed the venue of his nautical experiences 
with a new, superfine, Saxony black dress | from the Spanish Main to the Southern Pa- 
surtout, with fine silk velvet collar, rich| cific Ocean. In sober truth and sad earnest, 
yan agg cage Taek ites el ‘ - rs ya for life. Play, like science, 
soothing the exacerbated feeli had its martyrs. 

little man with a bald head. I mademy| These are some of the aspects of gambling. 
escape from the shop as soon as I could; for|If I be asked, how m th b ‘ 

; | 3 any more 1ere be, 

it was evident that the foreign aristocracy as| require to be informed how many changes 
a body were distasteful to the man with the | of pattern can be counted in a kaleidoscope ; 





shears, and I was fearful that he might take 
me for a baron. It was many months before I 
discovered the viscount again. Ilighted upon 
him at an hotel in that city of hotels— 
Southampton, and there I learnt, indirectly— 
through a private source, as the American 

apers say—what had become of him during 
fis long absence. 

He had found out the Dons, and how fond 
they were of gambling ; and it is a fact that 
the Viscount de Carambolaro had been tra- 
velling backwards and forwards in West 
Indian and South American mail-steamers 
for the last two years, fleecing the Dons. As 
he had to pay something like a hundred 
pew passage-money every voyage, it may 

e imagined that his profits were large. He 
was a general in the service of Paraguay 
now. He looked like one. He was one of 
those men who, dressed in uniform, look as 
though they had been born field-marshals ; 
and who very probably, underneath their 
stars and embroidery, have the galley slaves’ 
brand on their shoulders, or the cat o’ nine- 
tails’ scratch on their backs. The Emperor of 
Brazil, he said (not to the Dons, though), had 
— him the concession of a whole province 

ull of mines of gold, silver, and diamonds—to 
say nothing of te less precious metals, mines 
of which existed in profusion. He engaged a 
simple draughtsman to plan him out from his 
own sketches a map of this metalliferous 
region, for the purpose of getting up a com- 
pany. The man said to me afterwards, with 
uplifted eyes and hands, “Why, that vis- 
count’s neither more nor less than a swindler, 
sir. When I took him the map for approval, 
he grumbled because there weren't more dia- 
mond mines ; and says he, ‘Pop down three 


and, when I receive a reply, I will answer the 
question. 
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WE will again call on M. Tourghenief* to 
illustrate the social condition of Russia. 

“Monsieur,” said Ermolai the huntsman, 
one day, “let us go and shoot at Lgof. We 
shall kill wild ducks by hundreds and thou- 
sands,” I assented to the proposition, and we 
started together. 

Lgof is a large village situated far away 
from all communication, and possessing a 
very ancient stone church with a single 
cupola, and two watermills on the muddy 
course of the river Rossota. Five versts 
(about three miles) from Lgof, the Rossota is 
converted into a vast pond, whose surface, 
both in the centre and round the edges, is 
enlivened by the verdure of thick beds of 
rushes. The bays and creeks between those 
rushes are tenanted by a population com- 
posed of every species of duck in the world ; 
mallards, shovellers, pintails, widgeon, teal, 
dun-birds and golden-eyes, to say nothing of 
gulls, divers, and dabchicks. Little flocks are 
constantly rising and flying backwards and 
forwards over the surface of the water. If 
you fire, there rise such clouds of birds that 
the sportsman involuntarily lays his hand 
on the crown of his cap, and makes with his 
mouth a prolonged “trrrr!” Ermolai andl 
began by skirting the pond. We knew very 
well that the wild duck is a bird which, on 
the bank, is always on the alert, and never 
remains long in one place ; and that, even if 


* See pages 108 and 227 of the present volume, 
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some imprudent teal were to expose itself to 
our fire and lose its life, our dogs would be 
anable to extricate its body from the tangled 
thicket of rushes. In spite of their noble 
devotedness, they would be unable either to 
swim or to walk on the bottom of mud, and 
would do nothing but set their muzzles bleed- 
ing by cutting them against the sharp-edged 
sedge-leaves, 

“Come,” said Ermolai, “it is clear that we 
must now procure a bout, A man in the 
village, nicknamed Soutchok, or ‘ Dry Chips,’ 
has a sort of raft which pretends to be a flat- 
bottomed boat ; only I do not know where it 
is moored, I must go and find the fellow 
himself.” 

He soon returned, accompanied by Sout- 
chok, who, lame, in rags, with bristling and 
untidy hair and beard, looked like a sex- 
| agenarian domestic that had passed into the 
_ service of a master who cared little about ap- 
| pearances. 

“ Have you a boat?” I asked, 

“Yes,” he answered, in a hoarse, and hic- 
cupping voice ; “but it is a very bad one.” 
| Soutchok’s habitual mode of speaking gave 
| you the idea of a stupid clown who cannot 
| quite succeed in waking himself up. 

_ “What is the matter with it?” 

“Tt leaks, and the rullocks are broken,” 

“The damage is not great,” said Ermolai. 
“With tallow and hemp it will be easy to 


| caulk it,” 


“ Ah! certainly,” said Soutchok ; “ get some 
| hemp and tallow. There is plenty to be had.” 
| “But what are you? What’s your trade?” 
I inquired. 

“J am our lady’s fisherman.” 

“A capital fisherman, not to keep a boat 
on the river !”" 

“What good would that be, if there are no 
fish in the river ?” 

“Fish don’t like 


| the rusty taste of 
| marsh waters,” observed my huntsman, ma- 
| jestically. 

“Pray tell me, have you long been a fisher- 
man ?” 

“Seven years, Barine.” 


“No more ! 
that?” 

“T was a coachman.” 

” ae did’nt they let you remain a coach- 
man ?” 

“The new lady ordered me out of the 
stables.” 

“ What lady ?” 

The lady who bought us, Aléona Timo- 
féevna ; a very fat, stout woman, not parti- 
cularly young. Don’t you know her?” 

“No. What put it into her head to make 
you her fisherman ?” 

“God knows, She came to look at her 
| @state of Tambof; she summoned all the ser- 
Yants ; she showed herself ; we rushed upon 

er, to kiss her hand; she was by no means 
Ofiended. After we had done, she asked each 
of us in succession what was his employment. 


And what did you do before 
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When my turn came, and she was informed 
that I was a coachman, she said, ‘ You, 
indeed, a coachman! A pretty sort ofa 
coachman, with such a face and figure as 
yours! Really, I have got a handsome coach- 
man! I won’t have you belong to the stables 
any longer. Go a shave your beard and 
cut your hair short; you shall be my family 
fisherman. Every time that I come here, it 
is your duty to supply my table with fish, 
you understand ; and if my pond is not kept 
in order, you will have to answer for it.’—But 
what a joke, to ask for fish here! Good hea- 
vens! That is more than I can manage, and 
I should be much obliged if any one would 
tell me how to keep such a pond as ours neat 
and tidy.” 

“To whom did you belong before that ?” 

“To Serge Serghéitch Pehtiref, who in- 
herited us. He was our master only six 
years. I used to drive him when he was 
here ; in town, he had another coachman.” 

“You were a coachman, then, from your 
youth upwards ?” 

“Ah, no,no! Iwas made a coachman in 
the time of Serge Serghéitch. Before then, I 
was a cook ; but not in town, only here in the 
country.” 

“Cook, I dare say ; but cook to whom ?” 

“Why, to the former master, to Atha- 
nase Nefédytch, who was Serge surah tne? 
uncle. The old gentleman had bought Lgof, 
and that’s how Serge Serghéitch became 
our master ; namely, by inheritance.” 

“From whom did old Athanase make the 
purchase }” 

“Why,from Tatiana Vacilievna.” 

“ What Tatiana Vacilievna ?” 

“Why, she who died single at Bolkhof near 
Karatchof ; an old maid, look you. She was 
never married. Did’nt you know her? She 
had us from her father Vacili Séménitch. She 
was our mistress for a long while; oh! fora 
good space of twenty years.” 

“Were you not her cook ?” 

“Yes, at first ; but she soon made me her 
kofichénok.” 

“Her what?” 

“Her ko-fi-ché-nok.” 

“What sort of servant is that ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you, Barine. 
Only I was put into the place, and was 
obliged to be called Anntonn, instead of 
Kouzma. Such were madame’s orders.” 

“ Your real name was Kouzma, then ?” 

“Why, yes! Kouzma,” 

“ And you were her kofichénok for seven- 
teen or eighteen years ?” 

“ Ah, no; I had to be an actor?” 

“ Nonsense ; what do you mean by actor ?” 

“T acted in her theatre. Our Lady made a 
theatre in a large chamber.” 

“ What line of parts did you take ?” 

“TI beg your pardon ?” 

“ What had you to do in the theatre?” 

“ Ah! you don’t know then, They took me 
and dressed me up. I walked about in the 
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clothes, in this way ; I stood still, and I sat 
down. They gave me my orders,—‘ Say so 
and so, and so and so.’—It was all one to me. 
I spoke what they told me. One day I repre- 
sented a blind man, sir, and——” 

“ And afterwards ; what were you next ?” 

“Next? Ah! next I was a cook again.” 

“But why turn cook again ?” 

“One of my brothers ran away, and I had 
to take his place.” 

“Good; and what were you in the esta- 
blishment of your first mistress’s father ?” 

“ With her father ? With her father ; look 

ou, I have been all sorts of things. At first 

was a little kazac; I had to remain stand- 
ing behind a door, ready to fetch and carry 
messages. Then I wasa postillion. We drove 
only four horses; I used to ride, on a high 
saddle, on the left hand horse of the front 
pair. But they made me turn huntsman, 
and——”’ 

“ Huntsman—mounted—with dogs ?” 

“Yes; mounted, and with dogs. But I 
had a fall and lamed myself,and the horse 
likewise. The old Barine was very severe ; 
he had me well beaten, and I was sent 
to Moscow to be apprenticed to a boot- 
maker.” 

“ Apprenticed! What are you talking 
about? You were a child when they 
made you a huntsman and a whipper-in.” 

“T was something like twenty years of age. 
But that had nothing to do with it. The 
thing must be done, because the master 
ordered it ; but, as he died shortly afterwards, 
they made me go back to the village 
again.” 

“ And when did you serve your apprentice- 
ship as cook ?” 

“There is no need of any apprenticeship 
to that. You make the women cook a few 
things, you taste of them, and that’s quite 
sufficient,” said Soutchok raising his thin 
and yellow face, on which a smile struggled 
to break forth in vain. 

“Come, come,” I continued; “you have 
played a good many parts in the course of 
your life ; but now that you are a fisherman, 
what do you do, as there is no fish in the 

ond ?” 

“Oh! I make nocomplaint. I thank God, 
as they say, that they have made me a fisher- 
man. But there is another old man, André 
Poutyr, whom Madame sent to work in the 
paper manufactory. But they didn’t make 
any paper. Poutyr said to himself that it 
was a sin to eat bread that he had not earned ; 
at the same time, he looked out for a change 
for the better. He had a nephew who was a 
clerk in the Barynia’s counting-house ; and 
he promised to speak to Madame, to obtain 
for him something, I don’t know what. He 
fulfilled his promise; he spoke to her! and 
Uncle Poutyr fell at his nephew’s feet. I 
was there.” 

“Enough. Have you any family ? 
you married ?” 


Are 
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“No, Sir; that was impossible. Tatiana 
| Vacilievna,—God open the skies to her! [I 


one here to get married. She sometimes said, 
even before the priest, ‘Heaven defend me 
from suffering that! Iam single, and it does 
not kill me; I lead a maiden life. What 


have spoiled them. 
next ?’” 
“How do you live? 
wages, any fixed payment ?” 
“Wages ! 
tuals to eat ; that is all we require. Gracious 





Goodness! Heaven grant long life to our 
lady!” 


Ermolai informed me, in a cross tone of 


voice, that the boat was caulked and put in 
order, and sent off Soutchok to fetch his 
punting-pole. 
missed the brave fellow with a smile of the 
utmost contempt. 


“What an idiot!” he said, as the other | 
went away ; “a real brute, a clumsy moujik, | 
not a bit better. You cannot call that animal | 
And yet he presumes to boast. Is | 
it likely he could ever perform a part ina | 


a servant. 


play? Answer me that question, sir? You 


have done him too much honour by talking | 


to him.” 

In a quarter of an hour, we were all three 
seated on the edge of the flat-bottomed boat. 
We shot away at a great rate; Ermolai con- 


tinuously victorious, I, as usual, very indif- | 
ferently. Soutchok watched us with the look | 


of a man who has been in a state of servitude 
from childhood upwards. 
he shouted, “ There! there! another duck!” 


| hope so—our late mistress, did not allow any | 


would they have, I should like to know? [I | 
What will they want | 


Do you receive any | 


Why, Biarine, they give us vic- 


Ermolai, a serf himself, dis- | 


From time to time | 


Then, abashed at the sound of his own | 


voice, he scratched his back, not with his | 


hands, but by a particular movement of 
his shoulders. By noontime our boat was 
overladen with victims piled in pyramids. 
Instead of remarking that our vessel leaked 


faster and faster, we neglected to bale the | 


water out. Just as we were about to leave 
off shooting, clouds of ducks, teal, and pintails, 
rose so thick and frequent, as if to bid us 
good bye effectually, that we had not time to 
reload between the flights. Weso completely 


lost sight of the state of our skiff, that Ermolai, | 


by a sudden grasp at an expiring mallard, 
made the boat lean too far on one side, It 
filled, was swamped, and majestically de- 
scended to the muddy bottom. 


“Gently!” we all shouted at once; but | 


it was too late. In two minutes we were 
up to our chins in water, “Dry Chips” in- 
cluded. 
Ermolai was the first to break silence. 
“Pouah !” he vociferated, spitting on the 
| water. “What an abominable ducking! It 
is your fault, old devil,” he said angrily # 
\Soutchok, “with your pretended boat— 
| Pounh bed 
| “I beg your pardon,” muttered the poot 
‘old man. 
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